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at Paisley, then in the neighbouring parish of Mearns, that | he is given to show people off ; and those who know little are 
parish which he has described so lovingly in his Recreations, | said not to relish the operation, so that his name is a name of 
mn the papers entitled “Our Parish,” “Christopher in his| terror, but nothing could be luckier for John than his strict, 
Sporting Jacket,” and “May Day.” As the author of his | close style of examination.” In 1807 he left Oxford, and fixed 
emoir says, “ in no other writings do we find so inexhausti- | himself at one of the most lovely sites on Windermere,—that 
ble and vivid a remembrance of the feelings of boyhood,” and | Elleray with which his name is for ever identified. 
the “ wild, moorland, sylvan pastoral” ish comes in fora! De Quincey has described Elleray in many a happy phrase, 
considerable share of it. The charming descriptions of his | and these volumes contain a woodcut depicting Wilson's cot- 
loss in a Scotch mist, of the duck-gun of the manse, and of|tage. At this time Wilson was, or sup; himself to be, a 
the “snowball bicker of Pedmount” carry us back to this|rich man, having inherited £50,000 his father, and he 
epoch; while the tender regrets with which he left these |spent large sums in rebuilding and adorning his residence. 
scenes of his early frolics and rambles to proceed to Glasgow | There was good and congenial society in the neighbourhood 
College close the first chapter of his present Memoirs. —Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lloyd, Bishop! Watson, 
Previous to this, however, when he was no more than twelve | &c. De Quincey met him at Wordsworth’s, and thus com- 
years old, he lost his father, apparently somewhat suddenly. | menced their long intimacy. How Wilson roved that lake 
Then he was entered at Glasgow University as a student in| country at all times of the day and night is familiar gossip 
the Latin class for Session 1797-98, and he attended other | there even yet. Among his other robust tastes he had a great 
classes in due course down to 1803. Much is said of his spe- = a for boating, and he maintained quite a small fleet upon 
cial love and admiration for two of its professors, Jardine and | Wimdermere. Even on a stormy December night he would 
Young, the latter of whom translated “ Homer” in such reso- | take to one of his little yachts till, according to the report of 
nant Scotch that the process brought tears into his own eyes | his faithful Palinurus, Billy Balmer, “ his master was well-nigh 
and those of his pupils. At this time Wilson was a decorous | frozen to death, and had icicles a finger len, hanging from 
and comely young gentleman, according to the testimony of| his hair and beard.” We hear of his knocking up the toll- 
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Literature. 
UNDER THE BEECHES. 


(For the Albion.) 


You marvel I should bid farewell 
To eities and to men— 

At <7 Pe contented dwell 
Within this lonely glen. 


Long be it ere afflictions give 
Your undimmed faith the lie, 

And teach you it is hard to live 
Where those you cherish die ! 


While here I draw, with every breath, 
Of life a balmy share, 

Your city seems the haunt of death 
When to it I repair. 


So many of its palaces 
Are sepulchres for me, 

Of those who shared a happiness 
That never more shall be ; 


That when my footsteps pause beside 
Some old friend’s dwelling-place, 
A grave-stone seems the door, once wide 
yith welcoming embrace. 


And e’en the living few, of all 
My comrades, I yet meet 

Seem tottering to a funeral, 
Along the callous street. 


Afar from walls in mourning hi 
And mutes so nigh the tomb, .« 
My cottage home, with creepers young, 
00 winning is for gloom. 


I cannot tell the birds apart 
Which in my beeches sing, 

From those which, last year, taught my heart 
To beat in time with Spring. 


The self-same squirrel seems to trip 
From branch to branch in glee, 

That I beheld, last summer, skip 
About the self-same tree. 


The night-hawks, at the close of day, 
The owl to supper call; 

The cricket chirps Iris roundelay 
Beneath my ney-wall ; 


And all these notes of life and mirth, 
Nature’s sweet minstrelsy, 
When I repose within the earth 
Shall long my requiem be. 8. W. 


——_—_—>—_— 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. . 


We have before us (says the Times) a Memoir of Professor | ter’s degree and was free from procto 
Wilson, compiled by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, with illustra- | ing the different Oxford inns at night, in hobnobbing with the 
tions from his correspondence, and a provision of sketches of | coachmen and guards, and presiding at the passengers’. supper 
a humorous description from the well-known portfolios of 
Mr. Lockhart. In summing up its contents, we cannot say | with his wit and pleasantry, he would send them off wonder- 
that they alter in any material sense the impressions enter-|ing who and what he co 
tained as to Wilson's character, or the measure which has been | further audience at the Fox and Goose, the rendezvous of the 
inted him so | coaching officials, which would keep him employed till the 
fully to the eye of the reader as Wilson himself in his various | college gates were opened in the morning by the porter. He 
magazine sketches. His versatile talents, his academical cul- | had been known to dine in Grosvenor Square over-night and 
ture, his ardent sensibilities, his affection—for it was no less— | to walk down to college—58 miles—at an almost incredible 
for natural objects and scenery, and his transcendent animal- 


taken of his literary capacity. No one has 


ism were his cardinal qualities, and his writings made them | Coll 


patent and popular phenomena. 


outlines with which we were familiar with the details of time, | worse for his liquor, he adds, “ 

place, and attendant circumstances. Some of the facts of his | sitting with a long earthern pipe, a tie wig on ; those wigs 

life, however, remained to be told, and one or two of his se- | had descended, I fancy, from the days of Addison (who had 

crets; and these, though they do not alter our ey 7a of | been a member of our College), and were worn by us all (in 
ere. 


the man, are now revealed to us for the first time 


John Wilson was born at Paisley, then “ pretty” and “ plea- 
sant,” in May, 1785. Like most talented men, he was the son | appearance we made in them.” 
of aremarkable mother, whose maiden name was Margaret | smoke and uproarious hilarity rises the sp 
Sym, and whose brother Robert is not unknown to fame as the | attachment, instigating him to strange vagaries. 
“Timothy Tickler” of the Noctes Ambrosiane. Mrs. Wilson | he thought of accompanying Mungo Park to Timbuctoo, at 
herself was one of the dignified o]d Scotch ladies, of whom | others he roamed the country far 
Lord Cockburn has sketched the principal type, and she ap-| such a state of depression in 1 
pears to have possessed such bitter prejudices combined with 
her maternal virtues that we are ag content with a distant | His apprehensions, however, were not only groundless, but he 


acknowledgment of her merits. 


three years old ; that he played at 


; remained little for his | tioned by the narrator of these anecdotes, his aes ae 
biographer in the sense of characterization but to fill up the | Mr. Southwell. After dotaring that he never saw Wilson the = assigned to them, my: tions, and revilings were 


he earliest thing we hear : 
of her son John is the characteristic fact that he angled in a| him publicly, and his private tutor bore testimony that had 
“wee burnie” with thread and crooked pin when he was only | the class-list then been established, Wilson must have had a 
ing, and took for the | first. Sotheby, who was present, declared it was worth com- 


his portrait by Raeburn in the National Gallery at Edinburgh. | keeper on the Ambleside-road and having a night of it, of his 
From the testimony of his own pocket-book we learn that he | swimming the lake on horseback, of his turning out a bull for 


No. 47. | was methodical, kept a neat and punctual diary, balanced his | a chase in the early summer mornings, of his fighting a main 


pocket-money regularly, and never allowed his expenditure | of cocks in his drawing-room at Elleray, of his wrestling with 
|to exceed his income. These praiseworthy habits, says the | the Cumberland professionals, and being reckoned “a varra 
| writer, are more worthy of remark, as in later years they were | bad un to lick,” and of various other demonstrations of his 
almost entirely laid aside. We ourselves account for the dif- | exuberant physique and animal spirits. — ; 

ference by the early maternal drill, and by a circumstance} At Ambleside he became acquainted with Miss Jane Penny, 
which did much afterwards to dissipate its influence, and to | the leading belle of the Lake country, who afterwards became 
drive kim into a course of reckless living as a relief from men- | his wife. At the same time that he was about to be married, 
tal distresses. in 1811, he was contemplating the publication of a volume of 

His diary discloses the nature of the occupations which at | poems, including his “ Isle of Palms.” On May 11 of the same 
this time he added to the routine of his appointed studies, | year he did marry, and brought his wife at once to Elleray, 
how he practised the flute, wrote little poems, enjoyed testing | where, however, they were not destined to remain many years. 
his strength and skill, won prizes, ran and proffered | The poems also came out, but were not very cordially wel- 
welcome adulation to William Wordsworth in the form of a|comed by the reviewers. “Southey,” which is highly char- 
complimentary letter on the subject of his Lyrical Ballads. | acteristic, “would have gladly reviewed them in the Quar- 
The most striking fact of the whole is, perhaps, the circum- | erly, but found it impossible without speaking at length of him- 
stance that he gained a bet by walking (we and heel six miles and Wordswort% ; so he from conscience declined it.” 
in two minutes within the hour, as is testified by a friend who | From 1811 to 1815 Wilson enjoyed four years of tranquil mar- 
was present on the occasion. A further chapter lets us into | ried life at Elleray, but in the latter year he discovered sud- 
the secret of his attachment to a young lady at Dychmont, an | denly that he was totally ruined. An uncle, to whom his 
orphan, to whom his motner grimly objected, and whom after | property was confided, had dissi it all, as we infer, in 
many struggles and much pain he consented to relinquish. In | speculations, and Wilson was obliged to give up Elleray, and 
the crisis of his trial some few years later at Oxford we are |to accommodate himself to his altered lot by taking upthis 
told that he was driven to the very brink of despair, for to | residegce together with his wife in his mother’s house at 
Oxford he went accordingly in 1803, and was 1 as a| Edinburgh 
Gentleman Commoner at lalen College. The general im- 
pression that he led what is called a “ fast life” there, and was 
not a reading man, is, says the present writer, by no means 
correct. His wonderful physical powers gave him great ad- 
vantages in overtaking kis work and recovering the loss of 
hours spent in gloom or hilarious enjoyment. But, with all 
his unaffected relish for the delights of sense, his was a soul 
that could never linger long among them without making 
them “ stepping stones to higher things.” Many, doubtless, 
were his wild pranks and jovial adventures, and for a brief 
space he gave himself up, ia the agony of blighted hopes, as 
he himself confessed, to “ unbridled dissipation ;” but the fresh- 
ness and purity of feeling which he retained till old age prove, 
as the writer contends, that excess was alien to his nature, and 
that there was somewhere or other, in his principles or his 
prudence, a steady check and counterpoise to his superabun- 
dant vitality. 

That a man should have delighted in angling and in 
boating, in walking, running, and leaping, was natural; nor, 
if we remember the tastes of his time, is it i that he 
should have enjoyed also wrestling, boxing, and Sighting. 
Of his pugilistic skill, it is said by De Quincey that “ there was 
no man who had any talents, real or tancied, for — es or 
being thumped, but he had experienced some preeing of his 
merits from Mr. Wilson.” A story is told of a then not un- 
known pugilist dis his right of passage across one of the 
narrow bridges which d about the lashers and weirs of 
the Isis, and getting the worst of it in the “mill” which en- 
fued. The confident professional, astonished as well as 
punished, on recovering from his blows and surprise, accosted 
him thus :—* You can be only one of the two; you are either 
Jack Wilson or the Devil ;’ whereupon a truce was established, 
and fraternity and equality were speedily proclaimed over a 
pot of porter. Jack appears to have been a still more extraor- 
dinary leaper, owing to his short trunk, remarkably long legs, 
his arched instep, and powerful heels. In fact, he once leapt 
the Cherwell, 23 feet, at a bound, and was, perhaps, the best 
level leaper of hisgeneration. His con i powers were 
as strikingly man in the common room, where he shone 
among the best capacities of his time as an intellectual athlete, 
and a match for them all. His eccentric inclinations impelled 
him to exercise the same powers, after he had taken his mas- 

ial restrictions, in visit- 
































Mrs. Wilson, senior, was a superior reo she washed 
up her own tea-things and did her own marketing, and was 
equal in ev sense to this added responsibility. But she 
hardmouthed disciplinarian or, < 


p= Chars . 
her son had con ted an article to the Hdinburgh Review she 
exclaimed, “ John, if you turn Whig this house is no lon 
big — for us both.” John, however, had no inclination 
to turn Whig, but was quite as orthodox a Tory as the stanch- 
est Scotch Cornelia could desire for her stalwart offspring. 
Previously, however, to his expenditure of his vitality in this 
line he rambled about the hiands, fishing its lakes and 
licking its bullies, or “y the social life of Edinburgh, 
though he was somewhat distracted by his preparations for 
professional advancement at the Bar. Ni g, however, or 
neay 0» eating, come oF 06s Sad Cove) nan Se Cae Bae 
to have come to any profitable or to have 
developed a career in life! uatil the "cotatlisiunent of 
woods Magazine. it may be a question whether even his as- 
sidyity there was an adequate result of his remarkable talents, 
but the writer puts aside this question, or considers it as solved 
successes. 


by his magazine 
‘fhe most interesting part of this book in a literary sense is 
, and of the contro- 


the account of the origin of this 
versies which arose out of its scope and spirit. A 
brief observation suffices to state the case in its substance. 
Blackwood, now become as fair and decorous as the rest of 
the world, was at that day truculent in the extreme, caustic, 
and even calumnious. It was the misfortune of the that 
the world had divided into two camps, which hated each 
other as much from mutual as from divided opi- 
nions. We will notsay that there was not a pin to choose 
between them, because we must see that in the main the one 
cause was the cause of advancing justice. But the advocates 
on both sides blacked their adversaries to the best of their 
ability; and it really requires some quickness of eye to dis- 
criminate who were most to be reprehended for blows admi- 
nistered beneath the belt. “You were either a Tory and a 
good man, or a Whig and a rascal, and vice versdé. If Fou 
were a Tory and wanted a Pp. it was the duty of all good 
Tories to stand by you; if you were a Whig your chance 
was small; but its feebleness was all the more reason why 
you should be proclaimed a martyr, and your opponents t 
fligate mercenaries.” When came into the field the 
inburgh Review was supreme, and the Edinburgh Review had 
kicked and cuffed its adversaries with such serious effect that 
there were many bruises and sores distributed among them, 
and a reservoir of rancour accumulated in their coteries. 
Blackwood unquestionably opened the sluices, and it flowed 
out with a freedom which at this day the world would neither 
admire nor tolerate. Wilson and Lockhart especially worked 
lustily at the venture, and somewhat soiled their reputation in 
the recklessness of their zeal. It was the fashion of the time 
to call your adversaries liars and calumniators, and they added 
theo brium of asserting that they were infidels and atheists. 
ascribed to the wrong letters with names 


table. After astonishing a coach load of travellers at the Angel 
be; and he would then seek a 


pace, arriving early the next morning. In connexion with his 
symposia, a curious characteristic of the time is men- 


shall never forget his figure, | ascribed to their and the world had much to forgive 
y them before it could honour them with a decorous reputa- 
tion. 

Such of their mystifications as were most harmless were 
those which in pure fun and wantonness they coupled with 
the names of their friends and acquaintances. How many an 
article was fathered upon the “ ick Shepherd,” to his in- 
tense lexity, has been recounted by himself. A certain Dr. 
Scott, of Glasgow, a dentist, denom 
who “ had no more pretensions to lite or poetic skill than 
a street porter,” shared in Hogg’s p ent, as reputed 
author of articles which he never wrote, and was, perhaps, 
not even capable of understanding. The “ Odontist” became 

as one of Black 8 leading characters, and 

so far was the joke carried that a volume of his composi- 
tions was gravely advertised in a list of new works prefixed 
the magazine, as “in the press.” Even the publisher, John 
Ballantyne, as Hogg relates, was so convinced of the “ Odon- 


order, I presume, to preserve our hair and dress from tobacco- 
smoke), when smoking commenced after supper, and a strange 
this haze of tobacco- 
of his unhappy 

At one time 





ed “the Odontist,” 
and wide, and he was in 
. when he went in for his de- 
‘ee examination, that he really dreaded he would be plucked. 


passed with such distinguished éclat that the examiner thanked 


s 





hiec : ; ‘ him translate a Greek chorus, “I | tist’s” ius, that he expressed a desire to be introduced to 

subject of his sermon the delinquencies of a fish which be-| ing from London to hear him a | rome > oe P Ae, emmne tog rof being his 
publisher. She COStetoenan “ae S06 6 cageatete Gataed 
and an easy temper, converted the jokes of his persecutors 


haved unparentably to its offspring; and that he drew “Tee-| was exceedingly pl 
himself o 


gars,” which, as he 
made Sir Edwin 


afterwards, would ha Dagon hen ore deligted at hhovin : 
ed wo ve | herd, his examiner, ighly got 
stare. He was first sent to school | hold of him, and took much pains to show him off. Tan, 


d,” says 
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into professional advertisements. Happening to pay a visit | couch his requests in such terms as these :—‘ Owing to dys- 


to Liverpool, he was welcomed by the literary society there 
as the “Glorious Odontist” of Blackwood’s Magazine, and re- 
ceived a complimentary dinner, which he accepted in entire 
good faith, replying to the toast of the evening with all the 
ormality that became the welcome occasion. ’ 

An attack on the venerable Playfair, for writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, and which accused him of having turned 


himself with a band of unprincipled wits and insidious infidels, 
excited more indignation than all the rest. This attack ap- 
pears to have come from Lockhart, but Wilson, in conjunction 
with him, bore the odium of the retort which was made upon 
them in an anonymous pamphlet entitled Hypocrisy Unveiled. 
Its author denied them all title to the character of gentlemen, 
and refused to accept the challenges which he received from 
both of them simultancously. ilson on this occasion re- 
ceived an earnest remonstrance from the Rev. Robert More- 
head, and prejudiced in consequence of the attack his friendly 
relations with Jeffrey. To such extremities had the literary 
war p ed, that in other cases horsewhips were flourished 
and thrashings interchanged. 

In 1819 Wilsou left his mother, and established himself with 
his wife and children, now five in number, in a separate home, 
and here he frequently ———w with his friends Raeburn, 
Watson Gordon, Allan, Lockhart, Hogg, Galt, Sir Adam Fer- 
guson, and Sir William Hamilton. With Hamilton, moreover, 
in 1820 occurred his contest for the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, then vacant by the death of 
Dr. Thomas Brown. The patronage lay with the Town Coun- 
cil. The contest was a party matter, and Wilson's was, for- 
tunately for him, the stronger side. Sir William may have 
been a more philosophic moralist, but Sir William was a 
Whig: Wilson was a Tory. “The matter,” says the biogra- 
pher, “all lay in that.” No unpleasantness interrupted the 
personal intimacy of the rivals, though the antagonists of Wil- 
son pressed him hard for some real and some imaginary fail- 
ings. The obnoxious articles in Blackwood were thrown in 
his teeth, particularly “ the Chaldee MS.,” one of the most no- 
torious of them. Moreover, he was accused, though most 
falsely, of bting not merely a “reveller” and “ blasphemer,” 
but a bad husband, a bad father, a person n6t fit to be trusted 
asa teacher of youth. He even found it necessary to adduce 
testimonials to his moral character as well as to his intellec- 
tual acquirements. But the upshot was his election by twenty- 
one votes out of thirty, a majority of twelve, a proof less of his 
superior qualifications than of the preponderance of Tory opi- 
nions in the corporation. An attempt was made afterwards 
to annihilate his reputation and quash the election, in which 
the leader was a certain Defcon Paterson; but the Council 
disposed of the Deacon very summarily, and he disappeared 
with his green bag in a hearty chorus ot hisses. 

Wilson had short time to make his preparations for opening 
his course in the face of sundry dissatisfied and menacing 
auditors. At his introductory lecture the lecture-room was 
crowded to the ceiling. “Such a collection of hard-browed, 
scowling Scotchmen, muttering over their knobsticks, I never 
saw,” says One who was present at it. The Professor entered 
with a bold step amid profound silence, and, whereas everyone 
expected some deprecatory or propiliatory introduction of 
himself and his subject, upon which the mass was to decide 
against him, reason or no reason, he began, in a voice of thun- 
der, right into the matter of his lecture and kept up unflinch- 
ingly und unhbesiiatingly, without a pause, a tlow of rhetoric 
which swamped and carried away his auditors. “ Not a word, 
not a murmur,” says the same spectator, “ escaped his capti- 
vated—I ought to say his conquered—audience, and at the end 
they gave him a right down unanimous burst of applause. 

» Those who came to scoff remained to praise.” 

Of his lectures in extenso, as delivered afterwards for many 
successive years, we have no report which enables us to form 
a satisfactcry judgment. But the author of this memoir has 
collected some particulars from some of those who attended 
them which are well worth perasal. At the very least it was 
a great spectacle to behold the lecturer, with swinging arm 
aud flashing eye, kindling the circle of his hearers by his roll- 
ing utterance aud infectious enthusiasm. His very lion-like 
mune was a symbol of his power. “ As he spoke the brigat 
blue eye looked with a strange gaze into vacancy, sometimes 
darkeuing before a rush of indignant eloquence; the tremu- 
lous upper lip curving with every wave of thought or hint of 
passion, and the golden gray hair floating on the old man’s 
mighty shoulders” (this was spoken of his latter days), “ if in- 
deed that could be called age which seemed but the immorta- 
lity of a more majestic youth.” One of his hearers compares 
him to all the great orators of his time to whose eloquence he 
had listened, and accounts his preseace and manner and mas- 
tery over his audience as something stronger and superior to 
them all. “It was something to have seen Professor Wilson, 
this all confessed ; but it was something also, and more than 
is generally understood, to have studied under him.” This is 
the testimony of one of his class, which is hardly, we think, 
borne out by the passages cited from his lectures in these 
pages, but which is doubuess strictly true if we take into ac- 
count the extraordinary stimulus to their advancement which 
he imparted to his pupils. A number of anecdotes illustrate 
his manner of dealing with his “children,” as he atfection- 
ately termed them. His holyday ramble with them at St. 
Mary’s Loch is vividly remembered, and the interest he took 
in their exercises, his explanations and admonitions, his mild 
reproof and “ the golden largess of his praise,” which was ever 
flowing and ever opportune. 


| caleulab 


| matters of overwhelming importance, if you do not remember 
| to cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than a longitudinal 
| form.” Then we have Wilson himself luxuriating in a cruise 
his back on the faith he once preached and of having aliied | with the experimental squadron in 1832, and still rambling, 


pepsia affecting my system, and the possibility of an additional 
per a ay ee of the stomach taking place, consequences in- 

y distressing would arise, so much so, indeed, as to 
increase nervous irritation, and prevent me from attending to 


still fishing, till his strength deserted him, and he dwindled to 
the sad decrepitude of his closing years. 

Long before he himself entered the dark shadow he lost his 
valued friend Blackwood, in 1834. In 1836 he lost his wife, 
which was a fearful blow to him, in consequence of which we 
are told he was seized with a sort of half-delirium, and lay 
helpless on the floor with his family weeping round him. In 
fact, the intensity of his domestic affections is one of his deepest 
characteristics, to which we may append, as cognate acces- 
sories, his love of his animal pets, and the tender and exqui- 
site care he lavished upon dependents such as his oarsman, 
Billy Balmer. In his latter days he even relented tawards the 
besmutched Whigs, induced thereto by the marriage of his pre- 
sent biographer with one of the sect, and his consequent re- 
newal of his old associations with some members of the Whig 
party. In 1850 came his own first but most emphatic “ warn- 
ing,” when not entering the lecture room at his usual hour, he 
was found by some of the students prostrate in a room adjq- 
cent. Then came his involuntary relinquishment of his pro- 
fessorship, and the assignment to him of a Queen's pension of 
£300 a year. One of his last acts in public was to creep out in 
spite of his infirmity, and to record his vote at an Edinburgh 
election for T. B. Macaulay. A sojourn at Woodburn till the 
autumn of 1852 renewed his strength in a partial degree, and 
while there he enjoyed an interesting meeting with his old 
partner in literature and all the wild audacities of its former 
unlicensed liberty, John Gioson Lockhart. His yearning for 
home took him back to Edinburgh, where he was shortly to 
die, borne down by a second attack of paralysis, when his 
strength was already too enfeebled tp survive its shock. The 
story of his latter days is a sac one, but it is tender and im- 
pressive to the last. In fact, the authoress has related its de- 
tails with so much feeling and pathos that, as a true expression 
of natura! affection, to praise it would be impertinent. Thus 
the moralist quits the scene. Reguiescat John Wilson ! 





FOUND OUT. 


Some = ago I was attending a college in Paris, and a 
course of lectures on jurisprudence, with the view of prepar- 
ing myself to enter the office of an advocate, a Frenchman, 
who had married my mother’s sister. There were several 
English lads there beside myself, and very hard we worked, 
though a good‘many of us had nobody to compel us to do so 
if we had felt disposed to shirk. The letters I received from 
my uncle seldom contained anything beside exhortations to 
work hard; and in the holidays, instead of inviting me to 
spend them with him and my aunt, he always encouraged the 
idea of my going to England, so that I was very much asto- 
nished when I one day received a letter from him quite unex- 
pectedly, requesting me to start with the least possible delay 
tor the department of Ain. The letter merely told me there 
was nothing the matter with any of the family, and that he 
wanted me on account of a case in which he was concerned. 

This case was the prosecution of a Frenchman named Boi- 
teler, a man of considerable standing in his province, who was 
in custody on a charge of murdering his wife and man-servant. 
The lady was an Englishwoman of good family, to whom he 
bad been married about four years, and who was commonly 
termed in the department L’ange du dois, on account of her 
extreme beauty, and the fact of her husband's house being sur- 
rounded by a small but very dense wood, which he allowed 
nobody to meddle with, so that it was completely choked 
with brambles. She was his second wile, his first having died 
during a short visit he made to Paris, within a year of their 
marriage. 

Criminal prosecutions in France being conducted by the 
public prosecutor, it was only in compliance with the wishes 
of the relatives of the murdered lady, strenuously supported 
by his own wife, that my uncle had undertaken to assist in 
obtaining evidence to throw light upon what was felt to be an 
exceedingly intricate case, and one which it would be almost 
impossible for the jury to decide upon in a satisfactory man- 
ner, unless additional evidence could be got in favour of or 
against the prisoner. 

The evidence on which Boiteler was committed to prison 
was not inconsistent with the statement made by him on his 
apprehension ; and if the affair had taken place in any other 
country than France, where it is very much the custom of 
officials intrusted with the care of the public safety to assume 
every man involved in a criminal offence to be guilty until he} 
is proved innocent, I doubt whether he would have been re- 
tained in custody. He had left his house on the day of the 
murder in a small open carriage, accompanied by his wife, 
and attended by a man who had been in his service for several 
years, for the purpose of going to Bourg, to see an agent con- 
cerning the sale of an estate only separated from his own by a 
river. The matter had been so far arranged that it only re- 
mained for him to pay a certain portion of the purchase-mo- 
ney, and he was then to enter into possession. This sum—l 
forget how much it was, but it was a large one—was in the 
carriage, a fact with which all his servants were familiar, in- 





cluding, of course, the coachman also. Shortly after mid-day, 
E body 





Simultaneously with his professional duties he r d for 
many yeas chief pillar in the house of “ Ebony,” and the 
better part of the second volume is occupied with the details 
of his literary labours and domestic life. He never edited the 
magazine, though he was its indefatigable amicus curia; but 
he contributed incessantly and in astonishing profusion. The 
combined proceeds of his professorship and his literary work 
enabled him soon to take a more commodious residence in 
Edinburgh, and to return, for summer quarters, to his beloved 
Elleray. To his moving to and fro we owe the sprightly cor- 
respondence, though of fugitive interest, which we encounter 
here. At one time he is memorializing the Government 
against the institution of a Professorship of Political Economy 
at Edinburgh. Shortly afterwards we find him entertaining 
Scott, and, as we infer, Canning also, with “a beautiful aqua- 
tic spectacle” on the Lake of Windermere. Lockhart writes 
to him contidingly on his grievances as against Blackwood, on 
his distrust of Mayinn, and on the projects of John Wilson 
Croker to make a Premier, or something resembling it, of the 
Marquis of Hertford, and, at least, a Cabinet Minister of himself. 
We have glimpses of Hartley Coleridge counselled by Wilson 
in vain, and breaking away from his friendly care to booze 
with low companions till, wandering “ like a breeze,” he finds 
repose in Grasmere churchyard. De Quincey, again, comes 
to him for a night and stays the greater part of a year, turn- 


ing night into day and perplexing Wilson's cook with his spe- 
vial requisitions and his “awfu’ sicht of words.” He would 





Boiteler drove up to the barrier at Bourg, with the dead 
of his wife in the carriage, and told the officer on duty there | 
that his wife had been murdered by his servant, and that he | 
had shot his servant, who was lying in a lane which he named, | 
and whence he was shortly afterwards brought into the town | 
by some labourers, under the direction of one of the foresters | 
employed by the commune. Boiteler was immediately taken | 
into custody as a precautionary measure; and the following | 
is the substance of the statement made by him in explanation | 
of the affair. | 

His servant had suddenly stopped the horse in the lane, got | 
down, and came to the side of the carriage with a pistol in nis, 
hand, which he fired, but the ball missed him, at whom it was | 
aimed, and entered his wife’s side. The pistol was a large) 
one with a brass butt, and his servant had then attempted to/ 
strike him with it on the head, but he caught him by the wrist) 
with his left hand, and held him for an instant, while he got 
hold of a pistol which was always kept in the carriage, and | 
which he had himseif loaded that morning, on account of the | 
money he had with him. Having got hoid of this pistol, he, 
put the barrel between his knees, and held it there while he, 
lifted the hammer and capped it; he had then leaned over the | 
side of the carriage, put the muzzle close to his assailant’s 
neck, and shot him dead. 

There was no living eye-witness to deny that things had 
passed in the way described, and the apparent absence of mo- 
tive, together with the appearance of grief he displayed, ex- 


| 


cited a wery general feeling that he told the truth. This feel- 
ing was, however, modified when it came to be known that a 
reason for his commission of the crime might be found in the 
circumstance that the whole of the money to be paid for the 
estate had been advanced by his wife’s trustees, with the sti- 
ulation, that it was to be at her sole disposal as long as she 
lived, and that at her death, if her husband survived her, he 
was to inherit one-fourth, and the other three-fourths were to 
be divided among the children. —s issue of the marriage, 
the whole was to goto the husband. This supplied a motive, 
but it was hardly likely in itself to excite grave suspicions 
against him, if other circumstances had not been developed by 
the post-mortem examination. Two doctors had been ap- 
pointed to perform the examination, and they were both of 
opinion that the man must have been shot by a person who 
was behind him at the time, though the pistol had been held 
above him and fired downwards. The reasons they gave in 
support of their conclusions were so convincing, that Boite- 
ler’s statement could only be accepted on the supposition that 
he was so excited at the time as not to be able to remegaber 
the exact position of his servant at the instant he fired. It 
was also shown that the muzzle of the pistol from which the 
ball had been fired which killed his wife must have been held 
quiteyclose to her, as her dress had been set on fire. 

I found the excitement in the department respecting the ap- 
proaching trial intense. The opinion with respect to Boite- 
ler’s guilt or innocence seemed pretty evenly balanced, and 
my uncle told me that he was rather inclined to believe him 
innocent, but he thought the ny would find him guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances. My aunt, who had known Boite- 
ler well from her intimacy with his wife, had a very decided 
opinion of his guilt. 

The reasons my uncle had sent for me was, that I might be 
there to act as an interpreter at the trial, ifone was required, 
and that I might make inquiries among the English servants, 
whose knowledge of the French language was too imperfect 
to allow them to detail many little circumstances perhaps cal- 
culated to throw light on the affair. It wanted but five days 
to the trial when I arrived, and it was not till the next morn- 
ing that my uncle took me to the office of the commissaire ot 
police, to request that one of his agents might be sent with me 
to Boiteler’s house. We found here the carriage in which the 
murder had been committed, which had been brought down 
for the jury to irspect. We were told that the prosecution 
relied on the effect which the examination of this vehicle would 
produce to procure a conviction. To show us the importance 
of the evidence which his acuteness had obtained, the com- 
missatre sent for a woman, and directed her to seat herself in 
the carriage in the position occupied by Madame Boiteler. He 
then seated nimself beside her, and one of his agents stood be- 
side the carriage, and pointed the pistol at the woman, and it 
certainly appeared to be impossible that the ball could have 
struck the deceased on the” wounded spot; the inference he 
drew'was, that Boiteler had fired the pistol which killed her 
with his left hand, and had then instantly risen behind the 
coachman, and shot him, holding the pistol, as he imagined, 
perpendicularly, but in reality with the muzzle slightly in- 
clined, so as to give the ball a direction towards the front ot 
the body, a direction which it was proved the ball had taken 
by the doctor's evidence. ° 

Our examination of the servants elicited nothing of any im- 
portance.. They agreed in saying that their master and mis- 
tress lived on very good terms, and that anytbing like a 
dispute between them was Very rare. 

‘The day of the trial, every place in court had been secured 
by private arrangement beforehand, the audience consisting 
chietly of ladies, “he prisoner entered the court with a polite 
and comprehensive bow. Without bravado, and without any 
manifestation of anxiety as to the result, he took his place in 
the dock ; his bearing, in fact, was remarkably good and pre- 
possessing, and seemed to impress the jury in his favour. 
There was a general shudder when one of the officials of the 
court proceeded to spread out the different articles of dress 
which had been stripped from the bodies of the dead: and I 
noticed that the prisoner turned ghastly pale when his wite’s 
dress was laid out, with the blood-stain ostentatiously dis- 
played. The case for the prosecution and the defence was, 
down to a certain point, substantially what 1 have elready 
stated ; the position of the wound in madame’s body being ex- 
plained by the prisoner saying, that the instant he saw the 
pistol pointed towards his body, he instinctively threw himself 
back in the carriage, and that his wife must at the same mo- 
ment have thrown herself forward, because, after he had dis- 
abled her murderer, he found her lying with her head against 
the forepart of the carriage ; whereas, had she been sitting up- 
right, she must have fallen backward. 

The excitement of the audience had been raised to the 
highest point when the jury retired to consider their verdict. 
Instead of the low hum of conversaiion ensuing, which I have 
so often heard since in French courts on similar occasions, the 
most profound silence was kept. Indeed, nearly everybody 
must have been exhausted by the emotiors produced in the 
course of the trial. The murdered lady had been personally 
known to all present; so that when one of the maid-servants 
related some touching little circumstances, showing the sweet- 
ness and amiability of her character, the proceedings of the 
court were fur some minutes brought vo a stop in consequence 
of the violent sobbing of the women. ; 

While the jury were absent from court, the prisoner’s advo- 
cate turned to my uncle, and whispered: “ My man will be 
acquitted ;” and the latter nodded in apparent acquiescence. 
With the restlessness natural to my age, I could not long re- 
main still under circumstances of such excitement; and to oc- 
cupy myself, I began to examine the various articles produced 
by the prosecution in the course of the trial, and among them 
the bullets which had been extracted from the bodies of the 

While rolling them over ix the pa!m of my hand, 
I observed that each had an initial scratched on it, and that 
these initials were those of the medical witnesses. They were 
of different sizes; and I really cannot account for the sudden 
inspiration which induced me to walk over to the doctors, who 
were waiting in court to hear the verdict, and ask them from 
which body each had extracted the ball which bore his initial. 
I then returned to the table, and took up the smaller pistol, 
and found that the largest ball would not enter it. I spoke to 
my uncle, who step hastily to the table, and satisfied him- 
self that what I told him was true. The public prosecu- 
tor had left the court, but my uncle sent one of the ushers to 
him with a slip of paper, on which he had written a few words. 
He came in immediately; and after exchanging a few words, 
he again left the court, and my uncle returned to his seat. 
The agitation exhibited by the latter, and the excitement of 
the furmer as he left the court, could not fail to be observed by 
the audience, who evidently perceived that something fresh had 
been discove The judge resumed his seat on the bench, 
and the jury were recalled to their box, when the following 
scene took place. 

Judge. “Gentlemen of the jury, you have been recalled to 
hear some additional evidence against the prisoner.” Then 
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looking towards the prisoner, he continued: “Prisoner, you | but Imperial or heroic. 

Say your servant came to the side of the carriage and fired 

you with this pistol? 
Prisoner. Yes, sir. 


Being imprudent enough te give vent 
at | to these feelings in occasional speeches, the Princess soon came 
under the notice of Fouché’s myrmidons, whose reports en- 
3 raged Napoleon s* much as to make him forget the respect 
J. That he then tried to strike you with the but-end? due to a princely lady not his subject. Naturally, therefore, 
P. Yes, sir. : the dislike of Talleyrand’s niece to the Emperor soon grew 
J. That you caught him by the wrist, and held him in | into have, fanned as the sentiment was by the cutting sarcasms 
that position while you drew this smaller one with which you | of the arch-diplomatist, in which he freely indulged in her pre- 
shot him ? ; }sence. Added to this was the singular influence which Tal- 
P. Yes, sir. | leyrand exercised over a number of ladies of the highest rank, 
J. Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard what the prisoner | and which, re-acting on the young Princess of Courland, made 
says. If his statement were true, you will perceive that the | her the devoted adherent of his vast political schemes. 
larger bullet should have been found in the body of his wife,| On the compulsory retreat of the Prince to his magnificent 
and the lesser in the body of his servant. The public prose- | castle of Valengay—but shortly before the prison of King 
cutor will place the weapons and bullets in your hands, and| Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and his brother, Don Carlos— 
you will be able to see for yourselves that the bullet extracted | Princess Dorothea followed him thither, determined to enter 
from the body of the male deceased will not enter the smaller | heart and soul into his ptans, and to assist them with all the 
pistol ; consequently, the prisoner has stated that which can- means in her power. The ex-minister being too closely watched 
not by any possibility be true. by the spies of the Government to attempt even the slightest 
The confidence of the prisoner on hearing this entirely de-| movement, it was left to her to organize a series of secret 
serted him, and he sank down on the floor as though he were meetings of the enemies of Imperialism, which were not with- 


* merely a heap of clothes. A chair was brought, into which | out effect on the subsequent fate of Napoleon. The meetings 


he was lifted; and as soon as he had recovered his senses a/ were held alternately at the country seat of the Prince of 
little, the medical men were recalled and sworn anew, and | Turn-and-Taxis and at the mansion of the Princess of Vaude- 
gave evidence in confirmation ef what had been s:ated by the | mont, at Suresne, and led to a connection with the Duke of 
judge. The jury again retired, but the impression seemed | Condé ang the Bourbons. While the conspiracy thus formed 
general that they must find the prisoner guilty. Their delibe-| was progressing, news arrived of the disastrous retreat of Na- 
ration was very short, and merely turned on the question | poleon from Russia, and the coalition of the great Continental 
whether they should admit extenuating circumstances, which, — against the long-endured supremacy of the Corsican 
after a few minutes’ consultation, they decided in the negative. | conqueror. After a short consultation with Talleyrand, 
They then returned to the box, and delivered their verdict of | Princess Dorothea hurried to Prague, in the neighbourhood of 
Guilty, and the judge passed sentence accordingly. At this | which city her mother possessed considerable estates. Before 


very instant, I can imagine I see the convict’s face on the pa- she had been many days at her chateau in Bohemia, Czar Al- 
per or which I am writing as he looked round the court at 


" exander arrived with the King of Prussia, closely followed by 
the audience. Nothing but unpitying looks met him in what-| Prince Metternich. . There were long nightly conferences, the 
ever direction he turned his head. Ladies who must have of- | upshot of which was the adherence of Austria to the declara- 
ten listened to his flatteries re for he had a repu-|tion of war of the two northern sovereigns. Immediately 
tation for gallantry, now regarded him scornfully. Had he | after, Talleyrand’s niece returned to Paris, accompanied by 
killed his wife from jealousy, they would have had a certain | her mother and several new, male servants, believed to be dis- 
sympathy and admiration for him; bat now that they saw in guised noble emigrants. Not many months had elapsed be- 
him only the murderer who had destroyed his wife for so vul- | fore the victorious armies of the allied sovereigns had entered 
gar a motive as money, they despised him, and showed it. | France, taking their road to the capital, where the great states- 
uddenly the prisoner sprang upon the ledge placed there for | man was waiting their arrival in the privy-council of Marie 
the convenience of prisoners who had papers to consult, or| Louise. In the middle of March, 1814, a well-known Swiss 
who wished to take notes, which ran along the front of the | gentleman, Cesar la Harpe, had along interview with Princess 
dock in which he was standing, and witha shrill cry, plunged Dorothea, which was followed by his departure for the invading 
head downwards on the stone floor. The crash was sickening, | army, und his meeting with an old pupil, no less a personage 
and the screams of the women heightened the painfulness of |than Czar Alexander. On the 31st of the same month the 
the scene. The convict was senseless when picked up, and | Czar held his solemn entry into Paris, and went straight to 
remained so for many hours, but he had only inflicted torture | the Hotel Taileyrand, where he took up his residence. A few 
on himself unnecessarily, for he recovered, and underwent his | hours after, there issued from the mansion of the great diplo- 
sentence in the manner prescribed by the judge. matist a document by which the crown of France was trans- 
aes, Ee Ee —_ —, = oe ree I. to that of the Count of 
y ~ rovence, alias Louis . It was in the dtawing-room of 
A GERMAN PRINCESS. Princess Dorothea that the paper fatal to the Napoleonic dy- 
One of the most extraordinary women of the last genera-| nasty was signed by Prince Schwarzenberg and the rulers of 
tion, who for many years, and during the most eventful epochs | Russia and Prussia. 
of European history, exerted an influence greater than that of | Princess Dorothea accompanied Talleyrand to the Congress 
reigning monarchs, the Duchess of Sagan, born Princess of of Vienna, and not a little contributed in that brilliant assem- 
Courland, died on the 19th September, at the Castle of Sagan, | blage of princes and ambassadors, to the successes of the great 
in Prussian Silesia. Princess Dorothea, of Courland, born | diplomatist. Returned to France, she obtained a separation 
August 21,4793, was the youngest of four daughters of Prince | from her husband, and thenceforth devoted herself entirely to 
Peter, son of the celebrated Ernest John de Biron, whom Anna |the duties devolving upon her as presiding genius of her uncle’s 
of Russia raised from the dust to the highest dignities in the | household. Twenty years thus spent ended by giving her 
empire, giving him the Duchy of Courland as but a slight | complete ascendency over the mind of the Prince, and a mas- 
token of her favour. Ernest John de Biron, with all his tail-| tery over his will such as no one before. When 
ings, was not devoid of geniality; but his son Peter had little | Tulleyrand was lying on his ceath-bed, as full of scepticism as 
of him but his extreme physical beauty. By the will of his father | ever, she insisted that he should become reconciled to the holy 
Peter married in early life; but his most violent temper made | Mother Church. He smiled in answer: “J have never been 
his matrimonial state a very pan one, and he brought two|in a hurry, yet always arrived in time.” But the Princess 
wives into the grave before he was thirty years old. hen he | would allow no more jests, and forthwith introduced Abbé 
made the acquaintance of Ann Charlotte of Medem, the daugh- | Dupanloup, a zealous missionary of the Church, since then de- 
ter of a poor German nobleman, possessing a small property | servedly promoted to episcopal duties. Talleyrand, helpless 
in Courland; and, attracted by her physical and mental | like a child under the burning gaze of his niece, repeated every 
charms, offered her his hand, which she accepted. The off-| word dictated by the abbé, and on the morning of the 20th of 
spring of this union were four daughters, who for a long time | May, 1838, with trembling hands, already in the’agony of 
were held to be the most perfect beauties in Europe. Uniting | death, signed a paper by which he confessed himself a true 
the charms of unusual intellectual capacity with the symme- | Christian and faithful son of the Catholic-Apostolic Church. 
try of corporal perfection, the fame of the four princesses of | When,a few days after, his last will and testament was opened, 
Courland spread through the whole of Europe, and poets came | it was found that Talleyrand had left the great bulk of his 
to sing their praises, while kings worshipped at their feet. | fortune, amounting to near twenty millions of francs, to his 
All had numerous brilliant offers of marriage; but, by the ad-| beloved niece, Princess Dorothea. “ A man living in false- 
vice of their mother, every one of the princesses ea love| hood; yet not what you can call a false man,” says Thomas 
match, or what was held to be such. The eldest married a | Carlyle, summing up his character. 
Count of Schulenburg; the second the Prince of Hohenzol- By a singular freak of nature and circumstances, Princess 
lern-Hechingen; the third a Duke of Acerenza; and the | Dorothea, having devoted the morning of her life to diploma- 
youngest, Dorothea, the Couat de Talleyrand-Perigord, ne- | tic intrigue, was fated to give the evening to the passion of 
hew of the great Talleyrand, a general in the French army.| love. By the death of her elder sister, she became, in 1845, 
he was this last-named lady who died but a few weeks ago as | sovereign owner of the Duchy of Sagan, a mediatized princi- 
Duchess of Sagan, after as eventful a career as ever fell in the | pality of about a hundred square miles, with some fifty thou- 
lot of duchess or princess. jae inhabitants, situated in Lower Silesia, Thereupon, the 
The union of Derothea of Courland with the Count de Tal- | Princess left France. and settled at the old Schloss of Sagan, 
leyrand, afterwards Duke de Dino, was not a happy one,|4a magnificent palace, surrounded by vast gardens, built by 
though professedly a love match. The Princess was only six- | Wallenstein, and fitted up with all the pomp and splendour 
teen years old at the time of her marriage, which took place | of a royal residence. In the course of the due visits of con- 
on the 22nd April, 1809, and so full of radiant beauty, that | gratulation paid by the feudal lords of the nejghbourhood, 
after the first month of her arrival in Paris, crowds used to fol- | Prince Felix of Lichnowsky made his appearance: the head 
low her carriage in the streets, wherever she went, and masses | of an old noble family, possessing large landed estates in Aus- 
of people stood for hours under the burning sun, or in pouring | trian and Prussian Silesia, and celebrated for the geniality of 
rain, to get a glimpse of her sweet tace. Fora while, the | its members for several generations. The father of Felix, 
Count’s vanity was gratified by this adoration paid to his | Prince Edward, gained a well-merited literary fame as author 
young wife; but, dlasé in his inmost nature, he ended by get-|of a voluminous “ History of the House of Hapsburg;” his 
ting tired even of this enjoyment, and before long treated the | grandfather was the friend and protector of Beethoven; and 
Princess with utter neglect. The knowledge of this could not | several other predecessors —— themselves high] 
long be hidden from the gossippers of the salons, and had the | both in the field and the cabinet. Prince Felix, born April 5, 
consequence of bringing forward a host of open admirers and | 1814, ran through a most romantic career in early youth. 
amis,—among them Prince Talleyrand. The statesman |. After having been a short time in the Prussian service, he 
was unable to hide his fervent admiration of his young niece, | went to Spain and offered his sword to the Pretender, Don 
and, confiding in his relationship, offered her the protection of | Carlos; fought two years as general in the ranks of the in- 
his name and position. Shrewd far beyond her age, the Prin- | surgents, and, badly wounded, retired to his estates to write 
cess Dorothea neither refused nor accepted this protection ; but | “ Reminiscences of the years 1837 to 1839"—by no means flat- 
while treating Talleyrand invariably as a kind and ner g un- | tering to the cause of Don Carlos. He then offered his ser- 
cle, a to keep him for some time at a respectful dis-| vices to the Shah of Persia, and went half-way thither; but 
tance. This naturally increased the ardour of the enamoured | suddenly turned his head to Portugal in search of fame and 
diplomatist, who henceforth, and for the rest of his life, became | adventures. The result was another volume of “ Reminis- 








one of the most faithful and sincere friends of the Princess. | cences,” and a number of duels, out of all of which he came 


Probably there was nota single being in the world to whom | 
Talleyrand, in his later age, was so thoroughly and so stead- 
fastly attached as to hisyoung niece. Dazzied, at first, by her 
extreme beauty, he was completely captivated, after somewhat 
fuller acquaintance, by the geniality of her intellect; to Such 
an extent that not unfrequently her advice ruled the most im- 
rtant of his undertakings. An immediate point of sympathy 
| arene the Prince and his niece was established in the dislike 
of both to the person and court of the Emperor. The refined 
manners of Princess Dorothea recoiled at the innate vulgarity | 
of the generals and field-marshals, and their low-born spouses, 


who gave the éon at the Tuileries; and the often coarse beha-/ union of budgets. Prince Feléx directed all his creditors to | conceal 


victoriously. He then retired again to his estates, deeply in- 
volved by this time by his extravagances, and here made the 
acquaintance of Princess Dorothea. A tall, fine, and emi- 
nentiy handsome man, with a halo of romance around him, 
Felix of Lichnowsky made a deep impression on the Princess. 
She invited him to sfay at her Schloss, and before long she de- 


was too much in love not to take the hint thus given, and paid 
bills to the amount of very nearly the legacy left to her by her 
great uncle. Wishing to distinguish himself in a political 
career, Prince Felix entered the Prussian House of Lords in 
1847, and achieved a considerable success as one of the leaders 
of the Conservative party. Unhappily, through the influence 
of the Duchess of Sagan, he was chosen the following year 
into the National Parliament at Frankfort, where, with his 
Prussian-lord feelings still unaltered, he found himself in the 
ranks of the ultra-Conservatives. There was a local insurrec- 
tion at Frankfort on September 18, 1848, in the progress of 
which Prince Felix, in company with a friend, took a ride 
through the suburbs. Near the village of Bornheim he was 
attacked by a furious mob, torn from his horse, and, while 
trying to escape, shot through the breast. When the fatal 
news reached the Schloss of Sagan, the Princess locked her- 
self up in her room, refusing all sustenance, and expressing 
her determination to follow 5 lover in death. However, the 
arrival of one of her sons shook her resolution, and time and 
change of scenery gradually lessened her insmmense sorrow, 
which she gently nursed by erecting numerous memorials of 
love within her parks and gardens, “ Felix-ruh,” “ Feliz- 
bank,” and similar inscriptions throughout the splendid domain 
of Sagan, for ever com ate the r brance of Felix of 
ae 

Princess Dorothea, Duchess of Sagan, died, as already stated, 
a few weeks ago, on the 19th of September last, at her royal 
residence. She retained her extreme beauty almost up to the 
day of her death, and wonderful stories are told of the arts 
she employed to preserve the perfection of graces with which 
nature had gifted her. Her intellect, too, was unimpaired to 
the last, and the closing years of her career were occupied in 
the compilation of memoirs, destined to see the light of day at 
the same period as the historical notes of Prince Talleyrand, 
ordered, by solemn injunction, to remain unopened for thirty 
years after the death of the writer. It is very likely, there- 
fore, that the year 1868 may reveal much that is yet dark in 
the history of Europe during the Napoleonic period, showing 
how mighty events, produced by the armed struggle of mil- 
lions, under the guidance of military genius, have been not 
unfrequently counteracted by the silent intrigues of a few bold 
and restless spirits. Even the Mephistopheles of the French 
Revolution, and arch-diplomatist of the nineteenth century, 
must needs appear in a new light when seen under the in- 
spiration of the fair eyes of a German princess. 
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THE BISHOP AND “THE BOOK.” 

These are the days of sensation novels, sensation dramas, 
and sensation books. The sensational element has even crept 
into theology, and with so much of its customary success, that 
a dull volume of essays has found for itself a public wider and 
more excited than “ een 0’ Day” or “ The Womanin White.” 
But Dr. Williams and Dr. Temple are novices in the art of 
exciting popular wonder compared against Dr. Colenso, and 
their defiance of the old canons of an orthodox criticism will 
appear tame and scrupulous when read in the vigorous light 
of this new protest. They, too, were clerks, while the new- 
comer is a bishop. They were subject to an immediate autho- 
rity in the diocese in which they labour ; Dr. Colenso is a man 
of the higher classical order, one consecrated and adopted into 
an apostolical succession. They only served in the ranks; he 
is a prince of the Church. 

The Bishop of Natal, as our readers know, had already set 
his name in a lurid light. Not many months have elapsed 
since he startled the world by peeaeensing in favour of a cer- 
tain amount of toleration for polygamy—finding his warrants 
for this act of toleration in history and in the Sacred Writings. 
The announcement of this fact from the Episcopal Bench 
made a tolerably strong sensation. But the Bishop's book on 
the Pentateuch is likely to arouse still wider attention and 
more fiery passions. Out of the same history and Sacred 
Maem = once again consulted for a special purpose, Dr. Co- 
lenso draws the inference that the books of the Pentateuch 
and the book of Joshua are not historically true. The Bishop 
is certainly a very bold man. He treats the Bible as he would 
treat Thucydides or a He applies to it the common rules 
of secular criticism. Ile weighs the facts stated—-opposes as- 
sertion to assertion—confronts the dates with each other— 
counts the numbers and scores the lapse of time—analyzes 
grammar and style—traces the changes in languages and the 
variation in the sense of words; and the conclusion at which 
our !earned prelate arrives, and of which he makes no secret, 
is—that the Mosaic Books of the Bible were not written by 





Moses, as is commonly believed, nor even at the time of Moses. © 


They were, in his opinion, compiled at a later period, and 
are, in fact, a sort of historical romance, founded more or less 
on tradition, like the early books of Livy. Bishop Colenso 
inclines to the belief that these historical romances belong to 
the age of Samuel, and are, in a great measure, the composi- 
tion of that prophet. 

The appearance of a prelate in print on such a subject is a 
matter of the gravest interest in the history of thought. We 
have no desire to enter into the lists of controversy. That war 
of words will grow hot enough without our help. Neither 
shall we attempt to follow Dr. Colenso into his elaborate criti- 
cisms of the Hebrew text. His work is incomplete; and we 
would not now ne his argument and test his particular con- 
clusions, even if we had the will. But we may point out once 
again, from the explosion of — controversy in our 
midst, the necessity under which the dominant party in 
the Church now lies of permitting free discussion within its 


le. 

Powe had just finished an article in the new number ot the 
Quarterly jew which has a triumphant account of the com- 
plete extinguisher which the Bishops, the Clergy and the Con- 
vocation have put upon the Essayists and Reviewers, when we 
received Bishop Colenso’s work, which made us think of Tom 
Moore’s fable about the extinguishers themselves catching fire. 
We long ago told those who would muzzle the — in 
his literary inquiries and his extra-cathedral life, they 
would not succeed; we now tell them that they are not suc- 
ceeding. A Colonial Bishop, a zealous missionary labourer, 
finds his work impeded, and himself exposed to civil sneers 
from African savages, to which he can return'no reply which 
satisfies his own mind. He finds that the result of his own in- 

uiries determines him against the conclusion that the early 
Jewish records are historically true: and he tells his brethren 
the truth, as he believes it to be, with the foreboding that he 





may perhaps be thrust out of his place by the sentence of an 
ecclesiastical court. His book was nearly printed before the 


|decision of Dr. Lushington on the admission of the accusa- 


clared herself, without hesitation, deeply and madly in love | tions against Dr. Rowland Williams; which decision seems to 
with him. Notwithstanding the difference of age, the Princess | lay it down that so long as the Books are admitted as canoni- 


being fifty-three and Prince Felix but thirty-one, he professed 
to reciprocate her feelings, and agreed to take up his abode at 


cal, their contents may be op in any matter which is not 
contained in the Articles. But whether dangerous or not to 


Sagan. The umion of hearts was soon drawn still closer by a | his worldly rank, the Bishop will not suspend his inquiry or 
his conclusions from the world. 


viour of the mighty Cesar himself appeared to her anything | apply at the Schloss of Sagan for payment, and the Princess 


Dr. Colenso will not, in his future publication, shrink from 
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the “ duty of examining in what — the interpretation of the 
New Testament is affected by the unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch.” The before us is wholly filled with the sta- 
tistical difficulties of the Pentateuch. It is, in fact “ Colenso’s 
Arithmetic” applied to the Books of Moses. The number of 
the first-born, the increase of population during the sojourn in 
Egypt, the accounts of the sheep and cattle, &., and the cri- 
ticisms u them, make up the bulk of the volume. These 
are well-known difficulties, which are often brought against 
those who believe, with an arrogant aspirant to the title of 


theologian quoted by Dr. Colenso, that “ every book of it (the | God 


Bible), every chapter of it, every verse of it, every word of it, 
every syllable of it (where are we to stop ?), every letter of it, 
is the direct utterance of the Most High!” Against this 
opinion the Bishop of Natal is indeed a powerful foe, and he 
is not wrong in taking it to belong to “many English Chris- 
tians.” To those, however, who hold that the Bible delivers 
from God only the things which are God's, from history the 
things which are history’s, and from tradition the things which 
are tradition’s, the Bishop is an auxiliary. He is much more 
of a foe to those who held that the whole of the Mosaic law is 
of Divine origin. Witness the following :— 

“*Tf a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand, he shall be surely punished. Notwith- 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished: 
for he is his money’ (Ex. xxi., 20, 21). I shall never forget the 
revulsion of feeling with which a very intelligent Christian 
native, with whose help I was translating these words into 
the Zulu tongue, first heard them as words said to be uttered 
by the same great and gracious Being whom I was teaching 
him to trust in and adore. His whale soul revolted against 
the notion, that the Great and Blessed God, the Merciful Fa- 
ther of all mankind, would s; of a servant or maid as mere 
‘money,’ and allow a horrible crime to go unpunished, be- 
cause the victim of brutal usage had survived a few hours. 
My own heart and conscience, at the time, fully sympathized 
with his. But I then clung to the notion, that the main sub- 
stance of the narrative was historically true. And I relieved 
his difficulty and my own for the present by telling him that I 
supposed that such words as these were written down by 
Moses, and believed by him to have been divinely given to 
him, because the thought of them arose in his heart, as he con- 
ceived, by the inspiration of God, and that hence to all such 
—_— + ~~ = Saae ‘Jehovah said unto Moses,’ 
without it being on that account necessary for us to sup 
that they were actually spoken by the Almighty. This a 
however, a very great strain upon the cord which bound me 
to the ordinary belief in the historical veracity of the Penta- 
fou and since then that cord has snapped in twain altoge- 

er.’ 

A ter than Moses, to whose words it seems to us that 
very little attention is paid by either side in theological discus- 
sions, laid down that a ce part of Jewish law was allowed 
by Moses on account of the hardness of the hearts he had to 
deal with. This may open the door, on pretty authority, 
to the possibility that we have, in the law which Dr. Colenso 
reprobates, another instance of the same kind: another regu- 
lation of Moses himself, framed with due consideration of 
what was possible in dealing with uncivilized men and brutal 
masters. 

Our concern as laymen is with the absolute necessity for 
that free discussion on which the very existence of religion in 
England depends. The Bishop of Oxford recommends coer- 
cion first, and then exposition: his clergy will tell him that 
a are free men, and that his plan is naught. The Bishop 
of Natal appeals to the laity—into whose hands we have fre- 
quently asserted the matter must come—as follows :— 

“In conclusion, I commend this subject more especially to 
the attention of the Laity. They are happy enough to be able 
to lay aside such questions as these, if they will, while still 
continuing members of the National Church. I implore them 
to consider the position in which the Clergy will be placed, if 
the facts brought forward in this book are found to be substan- 
tially true. Let them examine their own hearts solemnly, in 
the sight of God, on these points. Would they have the 
Clergy bound, under pains and penalties, to profess belief in 
that which they do not themselves believe in, to which they 
would not, on any account, commit themselves? Are they 
willing that their own sons, who may feel the Divine call to 
devote themselves to the ministry of souls, should be entangled 
in these trammels, so galling to the conscience, so injurious to 
their sense of truth and honesty, so impeding to the freedom 
and heartiness of their ministrations? We, indeed, who are 
already under the yoke, may have for a time to bear it, how- 
ever painful it may be, while we struggle and hope on for de- 
liverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep yearn- 
ing for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of God 
to man, will consent to - himself voluntarily into such fet- 
ters? It may be possible to represent some of the arguments 
in this book as invalid, others as unimportant. But if the 
main result of it be true, as | believe it will be found to be, it 
seems to me impossible that, five years hence, unless liberty of 
speech be granted on these matters, “1. the more hopeful 
and intelligent of our young men will be able, with clear con- 
sciences, to enter the ministry of the Church of England.” 

Our young men, as the organs of the Establishment are be- 

nning sorrowfully to admit, are rather shy of entering the 

‘hurch ; there is a falling off both in talent and numbers. The 
older men are, in very many instances, chafing under the curb. 
Freedom is working out her own problem, as she has often 
done betore. Religion will be ruined, of course: that is, the 
National Church. But the National Church has been ruined 
so often that the process seems to agree with her and promote 
her growth. She was ruined by the repeal of the Test Act; 
by Catholic Emancipation; by the Reform Bill; by the Irish 
Church Bill; by the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill; and by various 
other enactments. But it seems she did not know it, any 
more than our infantry squares knew they were broken at 
Waterloo. So she fought on; and both her friends and her 
enemies acknowledge that she is all the stronger for her ruina- 
tion. One more disaster is impending; that of allowing the 
Clergy to discuss—out of the pulpit—her doctrines and her 
foundations. And we venture to predict that this utter and 
em ruination will do more for her complaint than all the 
others. 

As this book by Bishop Colenso is sure to be much read 
and debated, our readers will be glad to have a ph 
from the chapter of Concluding Remarks, in which the author 
= the general conclusions to which his investigation has 

ied him :— 

“In order that we may give due honour to the Bible, as con- 
taining a message from God to our souls, it is surely n 
that we take ourselves, in the first place, and teach others to 
take, a right and true view, both of the contents of the Book, 
and of the nature of its Inspiration. Then, instead of look’ 
to it for revelations of scientific or historical facts, which 
has never promised to disclose in this way, by sudden super- 
natural communications, without the use of human powers of 


there in His Providence laid up in store for our use,—food 


and wake us up to daily earnestness of faith and duty. 


His Providence calle us to take in the present 
sun stood still, and the earth went round it. 


earth were not the 


as facts, which cannot be disputed, which our ve 
should be taught to know. 


sults of modern science.” 
Later on, he adds— 


“Let us rather teach them to look for the sign of God's 
Spirit, speaking to them in the Bible, in that of which their 
own hearts alone can be the judges, of which the heart of the 
simple chi'd can judge as well as—often, alas! better than— 
her, critic, or sage,—in that 
which speaks to the witness for God witain them, to which 
alone, under God Himself, whose voice it utters in the secrets 
of his inner being, each man is ultimately responsible,—to the 
Reason and Conscience. Let us bid them Jook for it in that 
within the Bible, which tells them what is pure and good, holy 
and loving, faithful and true, which speaks from God's Spirit 
directly to their spirits, though clothed with the outward form 
of a law, or parable, or proverb, or narrative,—in that which 
they will feel and know in themselves to be righteous and ex- 
cellent, however they may perversely choose the base and 
evil,—in that which makes the living man leap up, as it were, 
in the strength of sure conviction, which no arguments could 
bring, no dogmas of Church or Council enforce, saying, 
as the Scripture words are uttered, which answer to the Voice 
of Truth within, ‘ These words are God's,—not the flesh, the 
outward matter, the mere letter, but the inward core and 


that of the self-willed philoso 


meaning of them,—for they are spirit, they are life.’” 


A second part of this critical exposition will probably seon 
In this second part, the writer will have 
to deal with the great questions raised by Science in connexion 


make its appearance. 


with the interpretation of Scripture texts.— Atheneum. 





A ROUNDABOUT PAPER. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
On a Pear-Tree. 


A gracious reader no doubt has remarked that these humble 


sermons have for subjects some little event which 


—_ at 
the preacher’s own gate, or which falls under his peculiar cog- 

; d about a 
This morning Betsy, the housemaid, 
comes with a frightened look, and says, “ Law, mum! there's 
m-Wall, and the branches 
broke, and all the pears taken off the pear-tree !’ Poor peave- 
Gaol-birds have hopped about thy 
But those 
bricks removed ; that ladder evidently prepared, by which un- 
known marauders may enter and depart from my little Eng- 
lishman’s castle; is not this a subject of thrilling interest, and 
may it not be continued in a future number ?—that is the terri- 
Suppose, having escaladed the outer wall, the 
Well—well! we 
are armed; we are numerous; we are men of tremendous 
courage, who will defend our spoons with our lives ; and there 
a !) whence, at the noise 
east a thousand bayonets will 


by 


nizance. Once, you may 
chalk-mark on the door. 


we di 





three bricks taken out of the 


ful suburban pear-tree! 
branches, and robbed them of their smoky fruit. 


ble question. 
miscreants take a fancy to storm the castle? 


are barracks close by (thank 
of our shouts and firing, at 
bristle to our rescue. 


What sound is yonder? Achurch bell. I might go myself, 
I am thinking of those thieves 

who have made a ladder of my wall, and a prey of my pear- 
tree. They may be walking to church at this moment, neatly 
shaved, in clean linen, with every outward appearance of vir- 
If I went, 1 know I should be watching the congrega- 

tion, and thinking, “Is that one of the fellows who came over 
the reading of the eighth Commandment, 
a man sang out with particular energy, “ incline our hearts to 
keep this law,” I should think, “ Aha, Master Basso, did you 
Crime is walking 
round me, that is clear. Who is the perpetrator? * * What 
a changes aspect the world has, since these last few lines were 
ng round about my premises, and 
in onsultation with a gentleman in a single-breasted blue 
wter buttons, and a tape ornament on the collar. 
He has looked at the holes in the wall, and the amputated 
tree. We have formed our plan of defence—perhaps of attack. 


A 
&c., 


* * A number of labouring people are sauntering about our | 
streets and taking-their rest on this holyday—fellows who 
pears than they have robbed the 
crown jewels out of the Tower—and I say | cannot help think- 
ing in my own mind, “ Are you the rascal who got over my 

y Is the suspicion haunting my mind written 
on my countenance? I trust not. What if one man after an- 
other were to come up to me and say, “ How dare you, sir, 

be | 
You rascal thief! it is not 
merely three halfp'orth of sooty fruit you rob me of, it is my 
peace of mind—my artless innocence and trust in my fellow- 
child-like belief that caus they say is true. 
ndship in this condition, 

when my first impression is, “ My good sir, I ney saps | 


but how listen to the sermon? 


tue, 


my wall?” If, af 


have pears for breakfast this morning ?” 


written! I have been walki 


coat, with 


Perhaps some day you may read in the papers, 


- Daring 
ougt at Burglarly—Heroic Victory over the 


Villains,’ 


have no more stolen m 
wall last night?” 


suspect me in your mind of stealing your fruit? 
hanged, you and your jargonels !” 


creatures, m 
How can I hold out the hand of frie 


that you were up my pear-tree last night?” It is a 
drops on the bough, and a great 

and feasting, and wriggling! Who stole the pears? I say. 
it you, brother? Is it you, madam ? 
answer— 


my fruit? Some unlucky rascals who rob 


i 





intellect, and without due labour spent in the search after 
truth, we shall have recourse to it for that which God - 
or 
the inner man, supplies of spiritual strength and consolation, 
living words of power to speak to our hearts and gy 
very. Book of Truth will then cheer us with the assurance of 
Divine help and blessing, while we engage oarselves devoutly 
and faithfully in such a work as that which now lies before 
us, and diligently exercise the best faculties of mind, which 
has given us, in searching into the true origin and mean- 
ing of the Bible narrative, and its relation to other facts of 
science or history. And this may be the step, which God in 
, in advance 
of the past generation, with reference to the subject now be- 
fore us. In the time of Galileo, it was heresy to say that the 
n far later times, 
the days of the childhood of many now living, it was thought 
by many heresy to say that the fossil bones, dug up within the 
s of Noah’s Flood, or to maintain that 
death was in the world, and pain, and multiplied destruction 
of living ereatures by fire and flood, millions of years before 
the first man had sinned. Yet all these are now recognized 
children 
And good men will even set 
themselves down to wrest the plain meaning of the Scriptures 
themselves into a forced conformity with these admitted re- 


readful | fort it must be to have the business 
state of mind. The core is black; the death-stricken fruit 
worm is na pre 
Come! are you ready to 

paratiet cantare pares? (O shame! shame!) 
Will the villains ever be discovered and punished who stole 


orchards are caught 
the tree at once. Some rob through life with impunity. 
I, for my part, were to try and get up the smallest tree, on 


the darkest night, in the most remote orcliard, 1 wager any 
money I should be found out—be caught by the leg in a man- 
trap, or have Towler fastening on me. I always am found 
out; have been; shall be. It’s my luck. Other men will car- 
ry off bushels of fruit, and get away undetected, unsuspected ; 
whereas I know woe and punishment would fall upon me 
were I to lay my hand on the smallest pippin. So be it. A 
man who has this —_ self-knowledge will surely keep 
his hands from picking and stealing, and his feet upon the 
paths of virtue. 

I will assume, my benevolent friend and present reader, that 
you yourself are virtuous, not from a fear of punishment, but 
from a sheer love of : but as you and I walk through 
life, consider what hun is of thousands of rascals we must 
have met, who have not been found out at all. In bigh places 
and low, in Clubs and on Change, at church or the balls and 
routs of the nobility and gentry, how dreadful it is for bene- 
volent beings like you and me to have to think these umdis- 
covered though not junsuspected scoundrels are ere! 
What is the difference between you and a galley-slave? Is 

onder poor wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too? 
Have you ever forged, my dear sir? Have you ever cheated 
your neighbour? Have you ever ridden to Hounslow Heath 
and robbed the mail? Have you ever entered a first-class rail- 
way carriage, where an old gentleman sate alone in a sweet 
sleep, daintily murdered him, taken his pocket-book, and got 
out at the next station? You know that this circumstance oc- 
curred in France a few months since. If we have travelled 
in France this autumn we may have met the ingenious gentle- 
man who Pe ene this daring and successful coup. We 
may have found him a well-informed and agreeable man. I 
have been acquainted with two or three gentlemen who have 
been discovered after—after the performance of illegal actions. 
What? That agreeable rattling fellow we met was the cele- 
brated Mr. John Sheppard ? as that amiable quiet gentle- 
man in spectacles the well-known Mr. Fauntleroy? In Haz- 
litt’s admirable r, “Going to a Fight,” he describes a 
dashing sporting fellow who was in the coach, and who was 
no less a man than the eminent destroyer of Mr. William 
Weare. Don't tell me that you would not like to have met 
out of business) Captain Sheppard, the Reverend Doctor 
d, or others rendered famous by their actions and misfor- 
tunes, by their lives and their ia, They are the subjects 
of ballads, the heroes of romance. A friend of mine had the 
house in May Fair, out of which r Doctor Dodd was taken 
handcuffed. There was the paved hall over which he stepped. 
That little room at the side was, no doubt, the study where he 
com his elegant sermons. Two years since I had the 
g fortune to partake of some admirable dinners in Ty- 
burnia—magnificent dinners indeed ; but rendered doubly in- 
teresting from the fact that the house was that occupied by 
the late Mr. Sadleir. One night the late Mr. Sadleir took tea 
in that dining-room, and, to the surprise of his butler, went 
out, having pui into his pocket his own cream-jug. The next 
morning, you know, he was found dead on Hampstead Heath, 
with the cream-jug lying by him, into which he had poured 
the poison by which he died. The idea of the ghost of the late 
gentleman flitting about the room gave a strange interest to 
the banquet. Can you fancy him taking his tea alone in the 
dining-room? He empties that cream-jug and puts it in his 
pocket; and then he o yonder door, through which he is 
never to pass again. Now he crosses the hall, and hark! the 
hall-door shuts upon him, and his steps die away. They are 
pone into the night. They traverse the sleeping city. They 
ead him into the fields, where the 
to glimmer. He pours something from a bottle into a little 
silver jug. It touches his lips, the lying lips. Do they quiver 
a prayer ere that awful draught is swallowed? When the sun 





ey morning is beginning 


rises they are dumb. 
* * When I first came up to London, as innocent as Mon- 
sieur Gil Blas, I also fell in with some pretty uaintances, 


found my way into several caverns, and delivered my purse 
to more than one gallant gentleman of the road. One I re- 
member especially—one who never eased me personally of a 
single maravedi—one than whom I never met a bandit more 

ant, courteous,and amiable. Rob me? Rolando feasted 
me; treated me to his dinner and his wine ; kept a generous 
table for his friends, and I know was most liberal to many of 
them. How well I remember one of his speculations! It was 
a great plan for smuggling tobacco. Revenue officers were to 
be bought off; silent ships were to ply on the Thames; cun- 
ning depdts were to be established, and hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to be made by the coup. How his eyes kindled as 
he propounded the scheme to me! How easy and certain it 
seemed! It might have succeeded: I can’t say: but the bold 
and merry, the hearty and kindly Rolando came to grief—a 
little matter of imitated signatures occasioned a Bank perse- 
cution of Rolando the Brave. He walked about armed, and 
vowed he would never be taken alive: but taken he was; 
tried, condemned, sentenced to perpetual banishment; and I 
heard that for some time he was universally popular in the 
colony which had the honour to possess him. hat a song 
he could sing! "Twas when the cup was sparkling before us, 
and heaven gave a portion of its blue, boys, blue, that I re- 
member the song of Roland at the old Piazza Coffee- 
house. And now where is the Old Piazza Coffee-house ? Where 
is Thebes? where is Troy? where is the Colossus of Rhodes? 
Ah, Rolando, Rolando! thou wert a gallant captain, a cheery, 
a handsome, a merry. At me thou never presentedst pistol. 
Thou badest the bumper of Burgundy fill, fill for me, giving 
those who preferred it champagne. Calum non animum, &c. 
Do you think he has reformed now that he has crossed the 
sea, and changed the air? I have my own opinion. How- 
beit, Rolando, thou wert a most kindly and hospitable ban- 
dit. And I love not to think of thee with a chain at thy 
shin. 

Do you know how all these memories of unfortunate men 
bave come upon me? When they came to frighten me this 
morning by speaking of my robbed pears, my perforated gar- 
den wall, 1 was reading an article in the Saturda y 
Rupilius. I have sate near that young man at a public dinner, 
and beheld him in a gilded uniform. But yesterday he lived 
in splendour, had long hair, a ree y byron a jewel at his 
neck, and a smart surtout. So attired, he stood but yesterday 
in court ; and to-day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, with 
a shaved head, and in a felon’s jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputy-lieutenant’s 
coat ex for felon uniform, and your daily bottle of 
champagne for prison cocoa, my poor Rupiliws, what a com- 
brought to an end! Cham- 
pagne was the honourable gentleman’s drink in the House of 
Commons dining-room, as I am informed. What uncom- 
dry cham; that must have been! When we saw 

APY, how — he must eg we 
when we thought prosperous, how dismally poor en 
the great Mr. Harker, at the public G@unet, cated out— 
* Gen charge your and please silence for the 
honourable ber for beth !” how that honourable 





Member must have writhed inwardly! One day, when there 
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was a talk of a gentleman’s honour bein 
lius said, “If any man doubted mine, 
down.” But-that speech was in the way of 


questioned, Rupi- | such terrible sacrifices, in im 
would knock him | solely and exclusively for the benefit of one of the belligerents. | Osbor 
business. The | That, at any rate, is the declared opinion of the N. Y. Cham- 


partially maintaining is infringed 


Spartan boy, who stole the fox, smiled while the beast was | ber of Commerce, though it is hard to understand how any 
gnawing him under his cloak: I promise you Rupilius had | public or responsible body could commit itself to so preposte- 


some sharp fangs gnashing under his. We have sate at the 
same feast, I say: we have paid our contribution to the same 
charity. Ah! when I ask this day for my daily bread, I pray 
not to be led into temptation, and to be delivered from evil. 
ew a 
THE N. Y. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
And the Confederate Steamer “ Alabama.” 

It would be foolish to cavil at the phrases which men em- 
ploy when excited by loss and danger; but we cannot help 
thinking that the New York merchants do not maintain their 
character as practical men on this occasion. What are the facts ? 
The government under which they live has shut up the ports 
of its enemy, destroying its commerce, and subjecting its 
ple to the severest privations ; the enemy retaliates in the only 
way he can, and, do what he may, he cannot inflict upon fede- 
ral commerce an hundredth part of the eee he suffers, 
Did the federals begin this war expecting that the loss would 
be all on one side? Their superiority at sea has given them 
an enormous advantage hitherto, and if they do not preserve 
it it will be entirely their own fault. 

It might have been supposed that when a hundred New 
York merchants met in a room to talk of the Alabama, their 
first thought would have been to require how it was their own 
government had not taken better care of them ; why the Secre- 
tary of the federal navy had permitted Semmes to have a war 
steamer, which, whether for swooping on its prey, or getting 
away from pursuit, is superior to —— the orders of the 
Washington government. It is said that the federals have only 
one vessel fitted as a man-of-war, the Vanderbilt, which can 
match the Alabama for speed. This seems very bad manage- 
ment, and we should have thought that the New York mer- 
chants would have set about reforming it first, and bearing 
their testimony against inhumanity afterwards. * * 

The tendency and probable effect of his act, however, re- 
main apart from his intentions ; American sailors must in fu- 
ture fly at the sight of a Soruing ship instead of hastening to 
render aid, and the New York Chamber of C is right 
in denouncing it a crime against huwanity. The further de- 
claration that a high outrage against the rights of neutrals is 
committed when British and American —— is burnt to- 

ther without adjudication, will also be generally assented to 
in this Country, not the less so because we have hitherto been 
the chief sufferers by the brilliant feats of Capt. Semmes. * * 

The New York merchants cannot seriously mean that our 
“neutrality” is a recent assumption caused by a rapid change 
of sentiment. The Queen’s proclamation, which fixed our 
character in this respect, was issued eighteen months ago. 
The same confusion of memory appears in the statement that 
the British government threatened to plunge América into 
war in the case of the 7rent. It is notorious that our govern- 
ment did nothing of the kind, but that its steps were governed 
by a desire to facilitate the honourable withdrawal of the go- 
vernment of the United 8 from the false position in 
which it had been placed by the act of its own officer — London 
Daily News. _ 

* * We find two distinct matters mixed together in the 
New York resolutions, one concerning the conduct of our au- 
thorities in allowing vessels to clear from our ports for the 
Confederate service, and the other relating to the course 
adopted by Captain Semmes of destroying his prizes. The 
Chamber of Co professes to hear with amazement 
“that other vessels are fitting out in the ports of Great Bri- 
tain to continue the work of destruction teen by the Ala- 
bama, an enormity that cannot be committed on the high seas 
without jeopardising the commerce and peace of nations.” 
These New York gentlemen appear to delight in truisms. It 
would be a singular and novel war that could be carried on 
without “jeopardising the commerce and peace of nations.” 
But when the Chamber reprobates the fitting out of Confe- 
derate men of war in British ports, it denounces a proceeding, 
the remedy for which rests with itself and its government. 
Let it prove its allegation in any single instance, and there is 
no doubt the vessel implicated would be , and that 
the persons engaged in equipping her would be put on their 
defence. For in this matter our neutrality is of a different 
kind from that of the United States. We have their rule laid 
down by President Pierce at the time of the Crimean war. In 
a message to Congress he then declared :—“ The laws of the 
United States do not forbid their citizens to sell to either of the 
belligerent powers articles contraband of war, or to take mu- 
nitions of war or soldiers on board their private ships for 
transportation ; and although, in so doing, the individual citi- 
zen exposes his property or person to some of the hazards of 
war, his acts do not involve any breach of national neutrality, 
nor of themselves implicate the government.” President Pierce 
proceeds to observe that the war then in pro had seen 
the practical use of this liberty, gunpowder and arm’ havin 
been sold to all buyers, and transports hired to France an 
England, without compromising American neutrality in en 
to Russia. The rule in this country, as declared in H. M. 
proclamation, is much more stringent. The Americans show 
their neutrality by permitting free trade in munitions of war 
with both belligerents ; while we exhibit our impartiality by 
forbidding it with either. Of course the prohibition is » Sd 

arded. But it has been dis: ded far more in favour of the 

‘orth than the South, and with one great advantage on the 
side of the former. The U. 8. possess a Minister and a staff 
of Consuls to enforce the execution of the law against offend- 
ers, while the Confederate States have no similar recognised 
agents. The Alabama would certainly have been detained, if 
her true character had been pointed out before she quitted the 
Mersey. But the Government cannvt undertake the espi 
required to detect such evasions of the law. And the N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce ought to observe that if the American 
rule prevailed in this country, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent any number of Alabamas from leaving our shores to serve 
under the Confederate flag. * *— Manchester Guardian, Nov. 4. 











Chambers of Commerce; as we have learnt from home expe- 
rience, are not always so wise as they think themselves. They 
advance somewhat exalted pretensions to tenment and 


intelligence, and claim occasionally to guide opinions of F 


the community by their superior di ent; but their very 
constitution serves to narrow their views, and are apt ra- 
ther to express the desires of a class than to represent the in- 
terests of a nation. We do not know, therefore, that we need 
much concern ourselves with the extra’ i 
passed by the Chamber of Commerce at New York; but peo- 
ple in time of war are so blinded by passion, and so prone to 
posable te say whet chuality of argument exay net puovell 
ible to say what itty of argument 

‘or aught we Know, the Americans may actally be induced 

to believe that the] neutrality which country persists, at 





rous a resolution. 

Both the belligerents in the American war repair to the 
markets of this — for supplies, but their dealings are 
conducted under very different circumstances. The Federals, 
having the command of the sea, trade freely along the open 
highway between their ports and ours. Of these facilities they 
avail themselves to such an extent that the Northern armies 
may be said, with little exaggeration, to be equipped from 
British manufactories. So enormously has this commerce re- 
cently increased that it now constitutes a very notable feature 
in our exports, and the trade with New York is actually re- 


—— its old proportions under the extraordinary and conti- 
nu 


terial which give McClellan so much advantage over his ill-ac- 
coutred antagonists represent so much British produce ex- 
changed for American wheat. But while the Northerners are 
thus revelling in the resources which our markets supply, the 
Southerners are sorely pressed for opportunities of dealing. 
They have the wherewithal to come into our markets, and, in- 
deed, their cotton would be even more welcome to us than their 
enemies’ corn. They, too, could buy rifles and bayonets, coats 
and shoes, saltpetre and iron, but the Federals are strong en- 
ough not only to protect their own trade, but to suppress that 
of their adversaries. One Northern vessel loads with muskets 
for the war, while another waits to snap up any Southern ves- 
sel that may venture to put to sea on a like errand. One Fe 
deral fleet brings us the wheat of the North-Western States, 
while another forbids the Confederates to send us a single bale 
of cotton. So wnageinoy do the Northerners exercise their 
power that they all but put British ports, as well as Confed- 
erate harbours, under blockade, and tax to the utmost the for- 
bearance of our authorities and our officers. Nevertheless, the 
Southerners, even in these di straits, have managed to 
do something. They have contrived to get a cargo or two of 
arms while their opponents were getting a hundred, and their 
daring privateers have now and then captured a Federal vessel 
while the Federal squadrons were blockading their harbours 
and driving their merchantmen ashore. In their efforts to 
construct something like a navy they have bespoken ships in 
England, and have succeeded in getting some of them ‘to sea. 
In particular, a steamer purchased in this country, and chris- 
tened the Alabama, has lately escaped the Federal cruisers, and 
was despatched, it is said, with the special mission of catching, 
if possible, a Federal vessel laden with rifles and gunpowder 
for the Northern armies. This cruel and treacherous errand 
has roused the indignation of New York merchants, They 
are outraged beyond measure at the atrocity of sueh a venture, 
and at the perfidy of England in permitting such departures 
from her shores. We do not know whether the Alabama was 
fortunate enough to overhaul the particular prize of which she 
was in search, but a capture which she did effect is stigma- 
tized by the New York merchants and importers as “a crime 
against humanity.” They reflect with extreme severity on the 
“nature of our neutrality,” as shown by our permitting ships 
apd armaments to go forth for the work of plunder and de- 
struction. They are amazed at the intelligence that possibly 
other such vessels re A follow, - they pane | the influence 
of ajl men of peace and good-will to prevent the 
such a scandalous act as the destruction of a Federal vessel b 
a vessel fitted outin England. Otherwise, they say, thoug 
they are most willing to be friends with us, war with America 
must be the consequence. 

It is really difficult to treat as serious this unconscionable 


expostulation. If “ breaches of neutrality” are thus to be de- | bark 


fined, the Federals have committed a hundred where the Con- 
federates have committed one. The soldiers of the South have 
been shot by weapons “ fitted out in England.” Their provinces 
have been in and their cities taken with armaments 
“ fitted out in England.” English iron, English gunpowder, and 
English munitions of all sorts have formed the means by 
which the Unionists have fought against the Seceders, If the 
South had been strong quoagh to blockade New York us the 
North is blockading Charleston, McClellan could never have 
taken the field. It was with far more plausibility, if not more 
reason, that the Southerners lately reproached us for giving 


mand for munitions of war. Birmingham is kept in | Do 
peo- | work by orders from Washington, and all those stores of ma- 


ition of | reign vessel, but on Palaska refusing to 


early yesterday Senin ee Tunis on board the royal yacht 

ne, escorted by H. M. frigate Doris. The royal party ar- 
rived at Palermo from Marseilles, landed, and went up to 
Mont Reale. Having asked Sir F. L. M‘Clintock to accom- 
pany them to Tunis, the Doris escorted the Osborne to that 
place, where their royal highnesses were very well received 
by the Bey, and, after visiting the ruins of Carthage, started 
for Malta to replenish the yacht’s fuel. When 175 miles to the 
westward of the island the port paddle shaft gave way. The 
Doris then took the yacht in tow, shortly after which H. M. 
ship Hdgar, bearing the tlag of Rear-Admiral Dacres, C. B., 
was sighted and communicated an offer of assistance, which 
however, was declined. The Osborne has been taken in hand 
by the dockyard for the removal of the disabled paddle, so as 
to allow one wheel to work without the other, and it is in- 
tended she shall leave to-morrow afternoon or early on Sun- 
day morning for Sicily and Naples, escorted, as before, by the 

ris. 


On arrival at Malta, the Governor, Sir Gaspard Le Marchant 
and his secretary, Admiral Codrington and his secretary, and 
the Prussian Consul waited upon their royal highnesses on 
board mm ge and were most courteously received; but, as 
their royal highnesses are travelling incognito, the firing of 
salutes and other public manifestations of respect were dis- 
pensed with. Soon afterwards the royal party landed, and 
took upjtheir residenceat the Palace, which Ris uociioney has 
given up for their accommodation. Yesterday their royal 
highnesses held a reception at the Palace, and will hold an- 
other this evening. This afternoon they attended a review of 
the troops in garrison, on the Floriana parade ground. The 
Prince of Wales and the Prince of Prussia appeared in uni- 
form, attended by the officers of their respective suites. The 
Princess of Prussia, who was looking remarkably well, and 
has, I am informed, quite recovered her health, proceeded to 
the awe in Lad Marchant’s carriage. 

The Prince of Wales appears to be in robust health, and has 
wonderfully improved in general \ ore since his last 
visit, only a few months ago. H.R. H. is accompanied by Lt.- 
Gen. Knollys, Governor of H. R. H.’s Household, and Col. 
Keppel, Equerry.—Letter from Malta, Oct, 31. 


All the foreign Ministers, and among them was the represen- 
tative of Bavaria, repaired on board the King’s frigate to in- 
form the King of the real state of thi After having made 
them wait about haif-an-hour, King Otho at last consented to 
receive them. He was much astonished to hear that he must 
leave, and that he could not preserve any hope. The King 
argued at length against such an assertion, saying that the 
people were for him and loved him, and that the army alone 
was hostile to him. The Bavarian Minister then thought it 
his duty to speak, and expressed himself in such a positive 
manner that the King could not entertain the slightest hope. 
Turning, however, towards M. Mamiani, Minister of Italy, he 
asked that diplomatist if this revolution, so unexpected by 
him, would have happened had it not been for the excursion 
which he had made. “ Precisely the same thing would have 
occurred,” replied M. Mamiani, “only a little blood would 
have, perhaps, been shed.” Otho ended by saying that he 
would reflect as to whether he should stay or leave. During 
this rather warm discussion the Queen was much moved. 

The Provisional Government sent an officer named Saclour 
to Capt. Palaska, of the Amélie, calling on him to give up the 
frigate, and to persuade the King to embark on board a fo- 
recognize the orders 
of a new Government the officer was obliged to return to give 
an account of the failure of his mission. The officer 
hardly left the vessel when the crew manifested feelings hos- 
tile to their own commander. The Government then gave 
the King four hours to leave, and recommended him to em- 
on board the English war steamer , which was 
anchored al le the Greek vessel, as at expiration of 
that period it would no longer answer for his life or that of 
the ) eg That announcement at length determined the 
King to leave, and the Amélie placed herself under the orders 
of the Government. The departure of the King tranquillized 
the people, who were very greatly exasperated, and had as- 
sembled on the shore raising hostile cries. At 1 o'clock, on 
the appearanee of a ——— to the official journal an- 
nouncing the departure of the King, the agitation all at once 
ceased. Syra immediately sent its adhesion by telegraph, as 
well as oa, Nauplia, Calavrita, and other towns.—Letter 
ns. 


them the moral support of our admiration, while we gave their | from At 


enemies all they wanted in guns and sabres. The truth is 
that it is practically impossible for any neutral to withhold 
from belligerents those particular supplies which an absolute 
neutrality would be presumed to refuse. Directly or indirect- 
ly, munitions of war can be obtained from our markets; but 
of this breach of the neutral theory, sith as it is, the Federals 

t almost the exclusive benefit. Their Minister, indeed, was 
‘ain to acknowledge as much in his correspondence with our 
Government. If we could succeed completely in withholding 
from both North and South together every species of supply 
connected with the prosecution of the war, it is upon the 
North, and not upon the South, that the damage would fall. 
It is but little that the Confederates have got from us. They 
have been too strictly watched to do much. Their trade in 


this way is small, contraband, and precarious, while that of| ment, and knowledge of the conditions on wh 


the Federals is carried on with little disguise and on an im- 
mense scale. 

The modest demand of the New York merchants, that we 
should not only allow them to speculate in our markets, but 


make their speculations safe for them by refusing the same op- | fro; 


portunities to their rivals, is not likely to find much favour 
over here. Commerce is rigidly impartial, and our own Cham- 
bers would promptly reject the idea of instituting a political 
discrimination between equal customers. It would be more 
in accordance with theory if we refused all supplies of muni- 
tions to North and South together. As that cannot be done, 
we simply, shut our eyes to the character of the ventures pro- 
posed, and serve our customers with what they want, but since 
accident throws nine-tenths of this advantage to the side of 
the Federals it is the height of unreason in them to complain 
of the practice. We do, it must be confessed, “ permit ships 
and armaments to go forth,” but where one cargo goes forth to 
the South 50 at least go to the North, and the “ work of de- 
struction,” therefore, in which we are now charged with par- 
ticipating is prosecuted against Confederates rather than 

. As Se Ge pest which we thus assume, its real de- 


fence lies in its ty ; but if the Federals desire any other 


justification for it, they may find it in their own conduct 


during the Russian war, when they loudly proclaimed and un- 
ey exercised their right as neutrals to furnish the 
Czar with such ships and munitions as they chose to supply.— 
Times, Oct. 30. 
stdindlmcictignih tess 
THE RISING AND THE SETTING SUN. 

The Prince of Wales, who is accompanying his sister, the 
Princess of Prussia, and her husband, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, on a Mediterranean tour, unexpectedly arrived here 


—_—>———_——_ 
le DISTRESS AMONG OUR OPERATIVES. 

The course and character of the public efforts which are 
being made for the relief of the distress in the manufacturing 
districts illustrate one of the “ sweet uses” of adversity. That 
the presence of a season of gloom and difficulty should cause 
distinctions of party and social position to be me in the 
common desire to bring succour to the suffering clams is tco 
familiar a phenomenon in England to create surprise. It is, 
however, epoteny gratifying to observe the harmonious 
union of persons of various ranks, and of the mest conflicting 
political opinions on the General Central Relief Committee. 

This remark is called for by the welcome accession to the 
list of active members of Mr. Cobden, whose tical judg- 
the trade of 
Lancashire is catried on eminently qualify him to assist in car- 
rying Out the general object. At the monthly meeting held 
on day, Mr. Cobden signalised jis entrance on the duties 
of a new position by developing a tion which had falien 
m him at Rochdale, and which well merits attention. The 
amount of popular distress which, even at the commencement 
of the winter, stares us in the face is strikingly, though still 
incompletely, indicated by Mr. Farnall’s report, showing that 
in 24 unions there are 208,621 persons receiving re- 
lief, against 45,437 in the corresponding week of last year, or 
an increase of 163,184 paupers. Of this enormous increase an 
addition of 68,456 has been made in a space of eight weeks, and 
almost entirely in twelve unions. From the report presented 
by the Executive Committee of the Relief Fund, it further ap- 
pears that the loss of wages from the complete or ces- 
sation of work is estimated at £136,094 per week, and that 
there is no doubt the savings of the working classes are almost 
exhausted. What have the Central Committee to set against 
the great vacuum thus occasioned? The resources which 
they can at present foresee that they will have at their dis- 
posal are £25,000 a month for the next five months, or less 
than five cent. upon the actual loss of wages already in- 
curred. e do not, of course, adopt the idea that this body 
can be required, or expected, to bear the whole weight of the 
distress ; but it must be evident from this statement that the 


the necessities which they must be prepared to meet. 
| In this emergency Mr. Cobden pro ; 
local on should be <apented to a national one, of 





which chief authorities in both counties and townsshould 
be invited to become members, so that vy their means a syste- 
matic and sustained appeal may be made to the benevolence 
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of the wholé country. We entertain no doubt that the duty of 
national co-operation for the relief of a state of suffering which 
has no of its origin in any local delinquency will be cheer- 
fully admitted, and that Mr. Cobden’s estimate of a million 
sterling is not beyond the sum that may be raised by proper 
organization, without resorting to the expedient of a parlia- 
mentary grant.— Manchester Guardian, Nov. 5. 


—_ > 


A Norraman anv His Liasrirres.—The Montrose Stan- 
dard makes the following announcement, which, it is stated, 
applies to the Earl of Dalhousie. “The pubtic, especially of 
the county of Forfar, will participate in the satisfaction with 
which we have learned the following:—A nobleman, a distin- 
guished statesman, and an extensive proprietor, who on his 
accession to his patrimonial estates, ten years ago, honourably 
placed himself under trust, and on a comparatively limited 
allowance, in order to provide for heavy debt necessarily un- 
dertaken previous to his coming into possession, will, within 
a few months, have cleared off these obligations. It is 
«2derstood that the estates will be then placed under the 
management of a commissioner.” 








THD ARTISTS’ FUND SOOCIBTY'’S 
Third Annual Exhibition, 
INOW OPEN 
At the Gallery of the Fine-Arts, 
No, 625 Broapway, between Houston and Bleecker Streets. 


Choice PICTURES, by Stuart, Alliston, Trumbull, Cole, Inman, 
and by our first living American Artists, including Louis Lang’s 
“Return of the Old 69th,” with specimens of foreign Works from 
the colleetion of William H. Webb, Esq., and others. 








R. MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
nard, of Washington, has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 
No. 60 East Tuinty-rourtn St., near Madison Avenue. 
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The Weekly Budget from Home. 

The Liverpool mails to the 8th inst. inclusive have come to 
hand ; and again the summary of events may be set down as 
barren of importance. The country has, it is true, its sources 
of domestic anxiety ; but the peace of Europe does not appear 
to be endangered, notwithstanding the multitudinous threats 
on that nice point which are launched out daily by our bre- 
thren around us. We chronicle with sincere pleasure a large 
reduction in the number of workmen employed in the Arse- 
nal of Woolwich, and a rumour to the effect that our Mediter- 
ranean fleet is about to be reduced by seven ships mounting 
three hundred and sixty guns—and this notwithstanding the 
recent expulsion of King Otho from the throne of Greece, and 
the assumed prospect of interference in that quarter by France 
and Russia and Great Britain. The great powers, it now ap- 
pears, intend to follow the modern fushion, and leave the 
Greeks to settle their own affairs. The Bavarian exiles will 
probably content themselves with a protest.—Such in fact is 
the disposition at the moment to avoid plunging into any 
more great wars, that a collision on the Austrian and Ita- 
lian frontier between a few armed individuals of 
the two antagonistic states has scarcely drawn forth a 
remark, It is true that several grave questions remain unset- 
tled, and that any one of them might eventuate in hostilities. 
We believe, however, that the recollections of the Russian war 
and the spectacle of actual war upon this continent are work- 
ing to peaceful ends in Europe.—Finishing off with this 
foreign department of our gleanings, we may add that the 
news of the outrage upon Cuban soil, by the U. S. gun-boat 
Montgomery, in connection with the stranding and burning of 
the merchant-ship Blanche, has made no slight sensation in 
Spain. Though the American Minister at Madrid had has- 
tened to disavow the act on the part of his government, consi- 
erable additions to the Spanish West India naval force were 
ordered ; for in truth a general disavowal in such cases is by no 
means tantamount to apology, and still less to reparation for an 
affront. No one could suppose for a moment that the Captain 
of the U, 8 gun-boat was acting under specific orders.—If 
Garibaldi does not die of the doctors, he will be more fortu- 
nate than his illustrious countryman, Cavour; seventeen of 
them are said to have “sat upon” his mangled foot, undeter- 
mined whether a villainous musket-ball be still lurking aloof 
from the murderous proves. If the ball be finally extracted, 
there will of course be a committee of examination held upon 
it; and should it prove to be of Birmingham manufacture, we 
dread, under the existing views of neutrality, to think of the 
new how! that will be set up against us. Still, we merit some 
opprobrium. Next to what he has suffered at the hands of his 
doctors, we understand that Garibaldi places the tortures ad- 
ministered by sympathizing English ladies who will persist 
in visiting him. He has been ordered off or removed to Pisa ; 
vain hope—he will be more of a lion there, than the Leaning 
Tower or the Campo Santo. 

Coming back to our own more immediate affairs, we have to 
notice the publication of that official act, by which the Queen 
declares her consent to the marriage of her son and heir. It 
is grateful to know that something better than a formal re- 
ception awaits the fair Danish Princesa, who is destined at a 
future day to share the throne with our young Prince of 
Wales. Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia— 
for thus are registered in the London Gazette the names of 
Prince Christian of Denmark's daughter—is about to visit the 
land of her adoption, whose language, we are well informed, 
she speaks with a perfection rare even among natives of the 
North of Europe noted for their facility in acquiring foreign 


tongues. While she becomes, as it were, a member of the 
royal family in retirement at Osborne, her future husband is 
spending his last days of bachelorhood in exploring Southern 
Europe.—The rumour that four Field-Marshals are to be 
created, in honour of his Royal Highness attaining his majori- 
ty, would point to an extensive brevet promotion in the Army 
and Navy, awaited anxiously by some of our readers. 

Another Cabinet Minister—the Duke of Somerset, First 
Lord of the Admiralty—has said a few words in public on the 
topic of the war upon this continent; but not a syllable that 
indicates the smallest intention on the part of Great Britain to 
swerve from her declared neutrality. His Grace's speech, such 
as it was, is very badly reported in the third person in an Eng- 
lish paper before us, nor in fact does it appear to have contained 
any ideas that have not been often broached heretofore. All 
we find in it worth quoting are these words, that condense 
large views into a nutshell: “ In some of the papers of America 
they read a great deal of subjugation; but subjugation did not 
belong to a land of freemen. They read a great deal about 
extermination, but extermination did not belong to a land of 
Christians.” 

The severe Poaching Act of last session was generally de- 
nounced, save by the thick-and-thin supporters of the class 
known as “country gentlemen,” during its progress through 
the Legislature. Instances have not been wanting to show 
its excessive unpopularity in the rural districts; and now a 
riot has occurred at Blackburn, owing to convictions under 
its operation. Fortunately there was no loss of life; but the 

pectacle of a populace taking part with offenders against the 
law of the land is neither desirable nor creditable in English 
eyes. If not repealed, there can be no doubt that the Act will be 
greatly modified in the coming session.—Crimes attended by 
violence are said to have become frequent in the metropolis 
aud elsewhere.—American affairs are less discussed in the 
papers than they have been latterly, except as regards the 
Alabama. Two or three extracts elsewhere show the spirit in 
which this episode is treated. 


North and South. 

Though seven hundred thousand U. 5. troops are said to be 
campaigning, and more than three hundred armed ships to be 
actively engaged in attacking or blockading the enemy's coast, 
another week has slipped away, leaving no notable marks 
upon the embittered and prolonged contest.—The grand army 
of the Potomac, under General Burnside, now understood to 
be directed upon Fredericksburg with a view of making that 
city the base of its operations against Richmond, has advanced 
to the banks of the Rappahannock, and from either side of 
that river the respective pickets exchange salutations. e- 
rals Franklin, Sumner, Hooker, and Sigel, command under 
the Chief, the last-named having charge of the reserve. 
The counter movements of the Confederates are veiled in the 
accustomed mystery.—One of General Butler's subordinates, 
General Weitzel, aided by U. 8. gun-boats, hag been operating 
with considerable success towards the outlets of the Missis- 
sippi, whither our space will not permit us to follow him. 
Among other spoil acquired by him from the Southerners was 
a cloud of negroes, vaguely described as four hundred 
waggen loads. The officer in command not urnaturally 
found that he had drawn an elephant in the raffle, just as 
the Cabinet at Washington, the humanitarians of New 
England, and the Northern people generally, will feel on a 
gigantic scale, if ever success crowns their endeavours to 
tread down the “rebellion” and émancipate the negroes 
swiftly. The arming companies of these gentry by General 
Butler is beginning to work its natural result, in murderous as- 
saults upon planters. If also there were a grain of Union senti- 
ment in that region, this famous “ military satrap” has effectu- 
ally choked it out. If he do not sooner or later compromise 
his government with that of France, we shall be very greatly 
surprised.— We are taught to expect stirring intelligence from 
the Mississippi (and half-a-dozen other points); but we have 
long since ceased to crowd our limited space with allusions to 
what may be forthcoming. 

The dull week, so far as fighting is concerned, stands pro- 
minent however for two Northern incidents, of a kind that 
pretty directly lead to ultimate success. It is surely with 
cash and guns that battles are mainly fought; and we have 
to chronicle two promising achievements, the one in artillery 
the other in finance. A government loan 65f thirteen and a 
half millions of dollars, bearing interest at 7°30 per cent., has 
been eagerly snapped up at more than 3 per cent. prem!um. 
The indefatigable and ingenious Captain Ericsson has 
caused experiments to be tried on board the newly- 
built steamer Passaic, which satisfactorily prove that, 
by another of his remarkable inventions, a 15 inch gun, 
carrying a 420lbs. ball and weighing itself 20 tons, can be 
worked by four men withinside an impregnable turret from 
which it is not protruded. We do not believe that the whole 
world is to be turned topsy-turvy by this new chapter in the 
history of killing made easy—inasmuch as, by what the good 
people term a wise dispensation, no country contrives to keep 
supereminent facilities for slaughter entirely unshared by the 
rest of mankind—but we may congratulate the U. 8. on having 
so facile an inventor and so skilful an engineer devoted heart 
and soul to their service. 











rity. We will not permit our joy at this righteous retribu- 
tion to be disturbed by an official announcement, made 
since we last wrote. It will be remembered that a very 
large portion of the press proclaimed all men traitors, 
who voted for the D tic at the late 
election for Governor of the State. What horrors must be 
coming upon the country, now it is formally set forth that the 
traitors who went to the polls exceeded the honest men, by no 
less a number than 10,572! What in the world is to become 
of us? 

Floods ot virtuous indignation continue to be poured out, 
in regard to the Alabama. To swim against such a stream 
would make us indeed rari nantes in gurgito vasto, although we 
are almost tempted thereto by the delicious inconsistencies 
into which our tormentors thrust themselves. There is the 
Evening Post as usual fumbling over the facts set before it, 
inventing or forgetting just as suits its temporary purpose. 
It plumes itself upon the statement that, during the Rus- 
sian war, “our Cabinet Ministers did not go about the 
country making speeches calculated to cheer the prospects 
of the enemy.” What, not the Attorney-General of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet? What a memory the Post must have! and 
what a contrast there would be between Mr. Gladstone's sub- 
dued individual opinion, and the honourable Caleb Cushing's 
fierce invectives of foul-mouthed threats! Andthe Post too de- 
clares that its country must take to privateering, if the Alabama 
come not to grief, or ifany more such craft be built in English 
ship-yards, though it totally omits to say upon whom its 
privateers are to prey. Another amiable journalist takes 
prodigious credit to its country, because during that 
same war its countrymen did not fit out that same class 
of vessels, utterly oblivious of the little truth that Russia 
declined to grant letters of marque. Still another raves 
about the English outfitters, and elsewhere coolly tells you the 
name of the Charleston firm in Liverpool that transacted ihe 
whole affair—The truth is, the treatment that the Aladama 
has received, at the hands of professional writers here, exhi- 


bits for the most part an utter disregard of facts, of logic, and 
of analogy. 


“A Good Stiff Foreign War for a Year or Two.” 

A pleasant phrase that, is it not, and admirably fitted to 
enliven the public mind! just as though one should say, “ you 
have been living too well; a course of Vichy or Congress 
water ‘for a season will do you a world of good”—or, other- 
wise, “ you are moping and dull; bestir yourself a little and 
mix with society, and so shake off the megrims!” Yet, be it 
observed, and especially by the American reader, that the 
above is a national prescription written for his benefit by one 
of his own doctors, and commended to him in grim earnest 
as a cure for the ills under which he is supposed to be suffering. 

To drop metaphor: the N. Y. Times of yesterday, in one of 
the hundreds of declamations provoked by the cruise of the 
Alabama, uses the abuve words while suggesting a remedy for 
the civil war between North and South. Repeating withouts 
blush all the unmitigated rubbish of the hour touching Eng- 
lish ownership and the use of the English flag, our contempo- 
rary declares—in an unexpected revival of the prophetic spirit 
—that the “ rebellion” will be “ entirely overcome within the 
coming year,” and that the Government will emerge from it . 
irresistible in martial preparations. “ There are, too,” he adds 
“very strong arguments tending to show that of all the 
methods calculated to cure the sectional heart-burnings which 
this rebellion will leave, and to restore the old proud national 
spirit, none would be so effective as a good stiff foreign war for 
a year or two.” It is needless to quote further. The rest may 
be imagined. But the fact remains, that this proclaimed 


didat 











recipe for cementing the restored Union tallies precisely 
with the suspicions put forth for several weeks past in the 
columns of this paper. We have thought and declared it pro- 
bavle, and are confirmed in the impression, that the cruise of 
Admiral Wilkes to the West Indies was planned with a view 
to some such latent design as now peeps out. We half in- 
cline to believe that the supineness of the U. 8. Consul at Li- 
verpoel in the matter of the Alabama will bear a similar in- 
terpretation, though the subsequent proceedings of that 
troublesome craft have proved her to be a source of unlooked- 
for disturbance to the commercial interests of the U. 5., while 
subserving the ulterior objects now partially-revealed. Under 
such a disagreeable present, and so threatening a future, we have 
but one poor consolation. Journalists in this country are so 
frequently and so notoriously candidates for public office, and 
are therefore so often compelled to resort to pupular 
elap-trap to bring about their personal ends, that 
it is possible this may be a case in point. If, therefore, we 
have made any one of our countrymen in this region feel 
anxious about this “ good stiff foreign war for a year or two,” 
we can console him by citing the same Editorial authority, 
only eight days older in date. On Thursday of last week our 
gyrating neighbour remarked, in allusion to Lord Lyons’ re- 
turn: “there will be no stoppage, of course, to the building 
and equipping of ships and rams for the rebels in British 
yards ;” and, further on, as the conclusion notwithstanding : 
“there are no difficulties between his Government and ours 
which threaten to disturb the present relations.” What is 


| written is written; and so we leave this part of the subject ab- 


ruptly, inasmuch as it stares us in the face as we look in sever- 


New York ought to breathe more freely—at least that por- | al other directions, making room however for a word of not 
tion of it which is addicted to free thought and habituated to | inappropriate 


m to another of our constant ene- 


free speech. The terrible Mr. Kennedy, practical Provost-| mies, even that 7'’raveller of Boston with whom we sometimes 
Marshal, whether or not invested with the formal trappings of | exchange a broadside. In a fit of unusual candour and good 
that office, policeman and jailer by instinct, is himself ar-| sense, that paper said ‘plainly, the other day: “our govern- 
raigned before his masters for scandalous abuse of his autho-| ment would do well to withdraw Admiral Wilkes from British 
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waters, where his presence may breed trouble, of which we 
already have enough, and to spare.” 





. 


The Neutral Property Destroyed by the “ Alabama.” 

In our last issue we acknowledged the receipt of a commu- 
nication from “ A British Merchant,” impugning the justice of 
our comments upon the case of Mr. Burden, whose shipment on 
board the American barque Lawretta was burned up, with that 
vessel, by the notorious Capt. Semmes. We purpose now to 
devote a few more words to it, which may be taken also in re- 
ply to an article on the same subject, in a Montreal paper. 
Our correspondent holds “ that Capt. Semmes’ proceedings, 
however much opposed to our views of what civilized warfare 
ought to be, are in strict conformity with the law of nations as 
interpreted and expounded by the American and British Courts 
of law.” We deny this—personally so far as Mr. Burden is 
concerned, generally so far as regards bond fide British 
property. 

It is quite true that the ablest Judges on both sides of the 
Atlantic have decided, in maritime prize courts, that continued 
residence on a foreign soil goes convert merchants pro tanto 
into foreigners, and bars against them the piea of neutral rights. 
Unacceptable as the information may be to certain of our 
countrymen here, who as British shippersin U.S. bottoms have 
flattered themselves that they have a good claim against some 
one state or government, we fear that the Confederate cruiser 
will be found justified in treating them as New Yorkers, al- 
though the instance that we especially took up chances to be 
an exemption from the rule. Mr. Burden is in no sense what- 
ever a resident. He has not only no fixed dwelling; he has 
no counting-house or place of business. Being hereon a visit, 
the business he has tra ted was tr cted at the office of 
a friend; and the very shipment unluekily consumed was in- 
tended as a remittance for his own use in England, whither he 
was bound. Although it be true therefore that Judge Story 
decided ghat British subjects residing and doing business in 
Lisbon were domiciled Portuguese merchants, it does not hold 
conversely that Mr. Burden is a domiciled American mer- 
chant, and his goods in the enemy’s han’’s captured on board 
an American ship are lawful prize of war. It is also to be ob- 





served, thourh it be almost superfluous, that such of the ship- | W 


ments hence, as are made on account of British mercantile 
houses at home, cannot lose guch neutral rights as pertain to 
them, because shipped by British merchants here whose per- 
sonal neutrality is merged in the fact of their foreign residence 
for trading purposes. 

But next comes the very important question—are neutral 
goods under the enemy’s flag, in this present instance, free of 
capture? They are not, says our correspondent ; they are not, 
says the Canadian journalist. Both base their opinions on the 
fact that the Treaty of Paris, of April 1856, which ameliorated 
maritime law between the nations thereto subscribing, has 
herein no application. We affirm, on the contrary, that it has; 
and for this reason, overlooked so far as we have seen by 
every writer on the matter both here and at home—the Con- 
gress of the Confederate States, in August of last year, solemnly 
adopted the leading points of the Treaty above-named that 
have reference to maritime law, with the exception of the one 
by which Privateering is abolished. It follows therefore that, 
if Capt. Semmes was justified in destroying the property of an 
English resident of New York, he was expressly forbidden by 
his own government to harm that of the English resident of 
Liverpool. And so we think it incumbent upon our govern- 
meat to prevent this grievance, rather than to leave its sub- 
jects to seek for a remedy which must in the nature of things 
be problematical. 





An Oasis in a Desert of Abuse. 

Grateful as a sunbeam on a cloudy winter's day is a short 
letter from a “ Crimean” officer to the Editor of the London 
Tiines, which we find in a late number of that journal. Its 
purport is to call the attention of his comrades to the arrival 
of Colonel Gowen in town, “the American officer to whom 
we are so much indebted for the care he has taken of the 
graves of those who fell in the Crimea.” The writer “ feels 
sure” that many of his brethren will be glad to “ show their 
gratitude” by extending to this gentleman “ every civility in 
their power.” Contrasted with the general manifestations of 
reciprocal ill-will, this little instance of gentle recognition is 
indeed refreshing. 





Mr. Mason Jones. A Mr. Meddle in Public. 

It is a good thing to mind one’s own business. In stating 
this we state a principle commonly acknowledged, and some- 
times forcibly commended to individual attention. Recently 
it has been illustrated in the experience of a foreign lecturer, 
Mr. Mason Jones, who has learned that an interference with 
matters beyond his legitimate province is not the sure road to 
success in a strange land. Mr. Jones came here highly 
lauded, and with the prestige of a reputation honorably gain- 
ed elsewhere. He found this country rent by dissension and 
exasperated by misfortune. Prudence might have suggested 
an avoidance, in all his public discussions, of local politics. As 
an orator, on wisely chosen themes, he might have won ap- 
plause and profit. It pleased him, on Wednesday night, in a 
lecture on “ Curran, and the Irish Bar,” to talk about Slavery 
and adyocateEmancipation. Disturbances ensued. 

Experience has thus taught Mr. Jones the uses of discretion. 
He may have pleased a few members of one political party: 
he has displeased the community at large. The American 
people, always a proud and sensitive race, are just now parti- 
cularly jealous as to advice from foreigners. Mr. Jones is a 


foreigner, and, as such, has meddied unwisely with questions 
that do not concern him. His abilities are highly extolled, 
and he may, for aught we know, be “a Daniel come to judg- 
ment ;” but, under existing circumstances, his judgment might 
have been exercised to better advantage. 





A Teacher from a Good School. 
It is not often that we call the readers’ attention to adver- 





tisements finding their way into our columns; but there are 
exceptions to the rule, and one of them occurs to-day. We 
take pleasure, therefore, in commending to notice the an- 
nouncement that a daughter of the late Mr. G. P. R. James-- 
H. M. Consul-General at Venice, and everybody's novelist— 
has lately opened a School for young ladies in this city. Her 
father’s name and good fame should be a guarantee at once 
for due mental] and moral qualifications. 


SQ 


sAusic. 


The Fates and Furies have descended upon Mr. Grau during the 
past week with avenging spite. There have been storms in the 
skies and rows in the coulisses ; but most lamentably and particu- 
larly has Jupiter Pluvius established himself in the thoroughfares, 
and by improper conduct kept the good folk from going through 
them. Wicked critics, and irresponsible deadheads, and monied 
Hebrews from Chatham Street, have been chiefly visible in those 
once festive halls of the Academy, where Fashion is still supposed 
to hold her court. There is nothing cheerful in these elements; 
in fact a moist Israelite carrying a smouldering cotton umbrella 
by the ferule instead of the handle, and stopping every two or 
three minutes as if he were still threading the arches of the Ham- 
burgh Bourse, or making calls in the Jiidin Strasse of Frankfort, is 
rather to be avoided, being in fact perceptible at a considerable 
distance by almost all the organs of sensation. It takes, however, 
a good many people to make a world ; and Golgotha itself was not 
the work of an hour. How can we expect Mr. Grau, when the 
weather is bad, to fill his house with the choicest and primest arti 
cle of dead head? Do we not know that people who dress well are 
chary of their clothes? 

And the weather has been all that the bitterest enemy of the 
establishment could desire. One week more of the same sort, and 
it will place the financial result of the enterprise beyond doubt. 

e manage opera on such a very economical basis in this city, that 
there is no margin for contingencies. The singers and the weather 
must be in perfect harmony, or the manager will come to grief. 
In the case of Mr. Grau, it is peculiarly vexatious, for so far as artists 
are concerned he has managed excellently—having already brought 
out three prime donne, all of them with good success. We refer- 
fred in our last issue to the app ng début of Mad Lorini, 
and availed ourselves of the opportunity of saying a word or two 
about the lady’s qualifications. The actual event was even more 
gratifying than what we had anticipated. Madame Lorini sang the 
réle of Norma with excellent effect, and this too, despite certain na- 
tural disqualifications of presence which could hardly fail to mar 
her dramatic aspirations. Voice is the one thing that is most 





is better to go without this, if it is to be obtained at the expense 
of voice. Madame Lorini’s organ is not very powerful, but it is of 


soft and gentle that—as Montaigne remarked of an English earth- 
quake—you might stroke it. For the rest, Madame Loripi is an 
artiste who knows what she is about, giving to acquired skill 
that nice touch of natural taste which results in what may be 
termed elegance. 

The opera, on its first performance, was given respectably. On 
Monday, when the same work was repeated, the weather seemed 
to have demoralized the musical forces. A flat performance was 
the natural consequence. 

On Wednesday of the present week, Donizetti's opera of the 
“Daughter of the Regiment” was revived for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Madame Guerrabella in another part. The adventure, in 
all respects, was so singularly unfortunate, that we shall not lose 
time Dy speaking of it. Suffice it that Madame Guerrabella did 
not addto her reputation; that Signor Muzio seemed to have lost 
all control of his forces; that a large portion of the opera was 
omitted ; and that every one, with the exception of Signor Susini 
as Sulpice, sang and acted and played badly. 

If concerts were things of lasting interest, it would be pleasant 
to speak a word or two concerning recent entertainments of the 
sort at Irving Hall, more particularly of the Liederkranz Society’s, 
on Tuesday evening, which instrumentally and vocally was a com- 
plete success. But the prospective is always more agreeable than 
the retrospective, in trifles of this sort. We remind our readers 
then that an astonishing artist, Teresa Carreno, will make her dé. 
but at Irving Hall on the 25th inst., assisted by the famous con- 
tralto, Made. D’Angri, and by various artists of lesser note. Miss 
Carreno plays on the piano with remarkable feeling and skill, al- 
though but a child of eight years old. At the same establishment, | ; 
and two days later, Mr. J. R. Thomas, the song composer, will take 
his annual benefit. 

Our readers will scarcely need to be reminded that there is to 
be an extra performance at the Academy of Music this evening, in 
honour of the presence of Gen. George B. McClellan who has 

to be present. “La Traviata” and the first act of 
“Norma” will be given. 


———__ 


Drama. 


It is now nearly a century. since the comedy of the “ Clandestine 
Marriage” was first acted. ‘Garrick composed two acts of it,” | Madri 
says Colman, “ which he sent to me, desiring me to put them to- 
gether, or do what I would with them. I did put them together, 
for I put them into the fire, and wrote the play myself.” The re- 
mark is sprightly, but the piece certainly is not; and if the viva- 
cious Colman had treated his own five acts as he did the two of his 
friend, dramatic literature, as well as theatrical audiences of 
the present day, would have profited by so much fortitude. He 
was not, however, a literary Spartan; and so the Oglebys 
and Sterlings, rescued from crackling in the flames, are spared 











to cackle on the boards. The piece was brought out at Drury 


needed on the operatic stage. A little skill is also useful; but it g 


admirable quality, travels far, and never becomes thin. It is so : 


Lane in 1766, and has kept the stage ever since, though not 
frequently presented. Within the past week it has been revived 

at Wallack’s theatre, and, by the force of good scenery and care- 

ful acting, made acceptable to those who, without caring for ex- 

citement, are pleased with the study of old-time manners. For, 

though dull and pompous, it is not without the substantial merit 

of affording good opportunities to the actor’s art. Let us admit 

so much, for justice. Those who are kind enough to read my re- 

marks on the drama, are aware that I do not echo the cheap and 

feeble sneer, so customary now-a-days, in regard to the old come- 

dies. That sort of criticism is properly the province of persons 
who think that originality consists in differing from everybody else, 
and ot youths who, by a vigorous use of slang and capital letters, 
have exhausted human experience, and become sated, while not 
yet out of their mental swaddling clothes. The magnificent fruits 
ofa theatric period, wherein carpenters are dramatists, deserves the 
championsbip of such able and brilliant minds. I do not deny 
that a sparkling play is now and then written in this generation ; 
and I certainly think that our dramatic literature ought to be— 
what it is not—superior to that of any former age. But 
the fact is—as illustrated by the successful enterprize of 
Mr. Wallack—that the old English comedies, considered 
altogether, are vital with genuine qualities, and excel- 
lent above modern dramas, in so far as mind is better than 
machinery. The “Clandestine Marriage” is not indeed a good 
specimen of its kind. Its plot is weak, transparent, and clumsily 
managed, and it has a first-class hearse movement, eminently 
soothing and soporific. Nor is it entertaining either in incident or 
language. At the same time, though, it embodies one striking 
character—that of Lord Ogleby—and several good sketches—those, 

for instance, of Mr. Sterling, Miss Sterling, Canton, and Brush. 

Moreover, it preserts aclever contrast of court and city manners in 
the last century—appreciable, at any rate, by the reader of Walpole 
and Selwyn—while its satire on feminine littleness, parvenu pre- 
tension, and artificial taste, is pointed and amusing. As a whole, 
then—though somewhat too fitly adapted to please the family 
of Mr. Mould, the Undertaker—it has yet sufficient real merit to 
preserve it from present oblivion. As presented at Wallack’s, it 
receives entire justice. The cast is judicious, the acting neat and 


“|erisp. Mr. Gilbert, as Lord Ogleby, exhibits careful study, pecu- 


liar correctness, and exquisite nicety of finish as to details, win- 
ning sympathy with the character itself, no less than respect, 
for his abilities as an actor. I think, however, that he is not suffi- 
ciently magnificent to realize a just ideal of the old roué 

bl whose duct soiled but whose manners adorned the 
reign of George the Third. There is an absence of breadth and 
freedom in the personation, that somewhat mars its charm. It is 
too like the elegant fossil of the present day—having no royal 
element; though so far as it goes, it is an even, weéll-sus- 
tained, courtly, and impressive performance, and eminent- 
ly creditable to an eminent artist. A word of praise is 
also due to Mr. Mark Smith, for a well studied and skilfu 
embodiment of the rich and vulgar citizen, Mr. Sterling. 
Mr. Sefton and Mr. Floyd, in the respective parts of Canton and 
Brush, are truthful and entertaining. Last, and loveliest, Mre, 
Hoey aud Miss Henriques are no less charming than accurate in 
the roles of Miss Sterling and Fanny. Their management of a 
satirical scene, in the first act, is very tasteful and effective, 
The former plays with all her accustomed spirit, while the latter 
has rarely appeared to so good advantage. It only remains to be 
uggested that the scene between Brush and the chambermaid, in 
the fifth act, is indelicate without being funny, and, though well 
acted by Mr. Floyd, might be omitted with advartage to the gene- 
ral effect of the comedy. 

Elsewhere, also, mirth has ruled the hour. Miss Keene has re- 
| Peated “Peg Woflington” and “ No Rest for the Wicked,” and will, 
| on Monday, produce “ Blondette.” Mr. and Mrs. Blarney Williams 
have made the Winter Garden warm with good feeling, and merry 
with laughter. The Ravels have parodied life, at Niblo’s, with 
matchless skill and humour. To-night—their carnival being 
ended—they pass away like a fading rainbow. Next week Mr. 
Forrest returns here, to play Macbeth, and Miss Heron, to play 
Camille. Thus the tale is told. May it prove a present pleasure 
and the prelude to more. MERCUTIO. 








Facts and Faucies. 


That large and elegant hotel, the Rosin House, at Toronto, 
C.W., was, we regret to learn, destroyed by fire, on the 14th 
inst. It is denied that the catastrophe was occasioned b' the 
lately introduced Petroleum Gas; while the want of judg- 
ment on the part of the firemen in attendance is severely cen- 
sured. Immediate steps will be taken to rebuild this fine es- 
tablishment. he Rev. Morgan Dix has been duly 
installed as Rector of Trinity Obureh, in this city, succeeding 
the late Dr. Berrian.—————On occasion of the late Irish riots 
in London, Cardinal Wiseman wrote a pastoral letter in which 
he spoke of the Donnybrovk Fair boys as his “ dear lambs.” 

Punch immediately got up a large wood-cut representing the 
Cardinal and his jambs. The former, as a shepherd, was 
piping to his flock, while the latter were following their na- 

propensities, twirling the oo and breaking each 
bed heads ad libitum————M. de Grammont, who re- 
cently killed Mr. Dillon, ' in a duel at St. Germain, is to be ee 
secuted in the Police nelle for homicide par impru- 
dence. M. Dillon’s mother and sister are parle’ to the 
prosecution, and claim, it is said, 50,000 francs as damages for 

he loss have sustained. ‘The members of the 

Jockey Cab ve resolved to raise a subscription for them. 
———A queer mistake 8, a8 follows, in a paper re 
cording a fatal ac accident to a lady, in connection with the men- 
tion of a ship's sailing: “She died on the Friday following. 
She started off beautifully from the wharf, with all sail set, at 
3.30 P.M.” The niece of Lab! lache, Madame De Meric 
Lablache, has made a favourable début at the Theatre Italien 

Madrid.—_———W hen Lunardi, having gone up p in a balloon 
from Edinburgh vali med near a clergyman 8 door in Fifeshire, 








he ad sooogt e have been at the of heaven since 
we went up. clergyman replied, “'Then it is a pity you 
did not go in—you may never go so near ieri- 
dan Knowles, whose il we mentioned last week, is in the 


Ha pa of his age. He a Government pension of 
ogee a year, and receives an - from his plays.————. 

value of precious metals exported from Great Britain 
in 1859, was Se A work on “ The Duties 


of Man,” by Mazzini, is coerunens Onell blication.--———_ 
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animals which swarmed in the seas of the Devonian peri 
long anterior to the coal which yields it.” —A large and’ 
beautiful diamond has been cut by a Boston lapidary. It was 
found in North Carolina, and, in the rough, weighed 23% car- 
ats. It is valued at —- of $10,000, and is supposed to be 
the largest diamond in this country. 
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the wreck of a vessel off Formby, on the 24th inst., was dis- 





covered, some days afterwards, 
full force fic gale, and swam an immense 
through a fearfully hea 
———The revolts o! 
ee. a ellow fever prev: 
the Legislature of — 
eal cation between that island an: 
The WV. ¥. fi 
ment: “ A frightful instance of the swiftness with which sol- 
diers perish is afforded by the Army of the Potomac, in which, 
as is reported, of 230,000 men who were present a malo 
but 60,000 are this day left !” On the last shilling day, 


New York. 





the International Exhibition was visited by 68,701 persons— 


the largest attendance in any one day since the opening. 


We notice, with sorrow, a statement, in the London Times,| foundation, which have hitherto caused dela: 
that there is only the very slightest foundation for the report | mounted. 


of Florence Nightingale’s restoration to health. 
wards of 39,159,924 pounds of tea have been ex 
year, from China to Great Britain —_———The 





tomer’s husband. 
skirts,” said Bobbin. 
should be within it.” 
chloroform, taken internal! 
cal Times and Gazette. Thi 
on record. A 

Watts was thinking of H 
commencing “ Hark, 
ears (mynheers) attend the cry.” 


A case of fatal 
, is reported 


is the first 


poisoning ‘ 





land when he wrote the hymn 








aris et focis” to mean “ all for hares and foxes.” Ap 


and mouldering structure having 


affected the foun- 
Sg Forty-three horses start 





terfleld’s 





warning! rs. Vane, o 


Leamington, a relative of the he Dake of Cleveland, was recently 
, her crino- 


found in her dining room literally roasted to death 
line having taken fire. A human shin bone, —- 3 
ing, in one end, about sixteen ounces of lead, and, 





so prepared to be used as a weapon (by one of, Carded Wise: c 


ya Re tere was lately found at Wate: 


nearly realized aoaiy oo malized by the 


The march of education is the march of human happiness. 








The report that the Duke of 





pointed censors of others really know of 
It is pitiful the amount of pain 
or selfishly, inflicted by these conceited Mpeg wy 
tof the pe 
e Dublin Nation is about to 
transmit the fame of the Hyde Park rioters to posterity, by 





Artemus Ward, having been in Canada, remarks that 
ntleman who had 
hence his idee of 
There are people in the 
—— that, whether you call a crow black 
wi The Canadian 


‘The will of the 
signi- 


ttily said of a French novelist, whose works abound 
with portraitures of enfans de amour, that she puts ans | oe 


, the sessions of which will be open 


ma 
t 12 





Win’ 
ublished in this pine jon 


m to collect | ¢ 


Haylake, Cheshire. Although the poor animal had borne the 
ofa distance 


sea, he seemed none the worse. 
at St. Vincent have been 
at Barbadoes. A bill has been 
to encourage steam 





publishes this astounding announce- 





Up- 

rted, this | been 

vidence 
Journal says that there are now as many persons employed in 
= cotton mills at Lawrence, Mass., as there were before the 
ar began’ A am ge was recently extolling the “ im- 
he skeleton for ladies’ dresses,” in presence of his cus- 
“No lady should be without one of these 
“ Of course not,” said the husband, “ she 
by the London Medi- 
faotanee of the kind 
tful Dutchman suggests that Dr. 


from the tombs a doleful sound, mine 
So addicted are the 
English to hunting, that a wit once interpreted their “ pro 

pre- | is 
hensions are felt for the safety of the old castle at Heidelberg, 
on the Neckar, the railway tunnel under that already ruinous 


for the Cambridge- 
shire stakes, at Newmarket. Bana were won by Lord Ches- 
Bathilde. 


of a University at Timbuctoo, has been 
establishment of a bre at Monrovia. 


the line), two inspectors of the ph pes. ye way, the poin 
and an engine-driver, for trial on a — ot Teaneda: 
culpable neglect of their duty. 
charged an exorbitant price for the brie use war a horse 
carriage, drily remarked: “Thou mistakest me, friend; I do 
not wish to buy thy establishment, but only to hire it.” 
Public meetings, to welcome the Circassian delegates and to 
cans Sree with the Sepeeaane generally, howe been 
he din chester and in Edinb m of Etgien , 1861 
the number of houses inhabited by 4 population 
and Wales was 3,739,505. There was, therefore, one = of 
every 536 persons, or 536 persons to 100 houses. A 
correspondent of the Field recommends “ Tincture de Francia,” 
as an instantaneous cure for tooth-ache. The Grand 
Jury of Toronto recently called attention to the fact ~— there 
are about eight hundred deaf and dumb persons in Upper 
Cc , who are capable of receiving instruction, but for 
whom no adequate provision had been made. 


manslaughter by 
Quaker, on 




















It was 
that PP. and n tage be taken at once to afford 
relief to this large and class. An old lady, 
meeting a U niversity man, ssbed him how her nephew behaved 


himself. “ Truly,” says he, “he’s a fine fellow, and sticks close 
to Catherine Hall” (the name of a college). “1 yow,” a she, 
“] feared as much ; he was always a hankering after the girls. 
Mr. John Rogers is a statuette of. win 
Booth in the character of Hamlet. The same vessel 
which, three years made the first voyage from Hamilton, 
C.W., to Liverpool, direct, has lately sailed on the first voyage 
direct from the former city to Australia. A 
is arranged between Viscount Hereford and the —_ Mary 
Mo youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Tred 
We have hitherto omitted to record the Gicomsfitire. of the 
Indians in Minnesota, by the U. 8. forces. A military oy 
mission recently sentenced three dred of. the savag 
death, for their complicity my the ou on the bn 
western border. New Joint-stock k schemes con- 
dinue to multiply in London. Among the novelties announced, 
is the “ Union k of England and France,” og r facilitating 
business between the respective tal 
that Lord Elgin’s health has broken down, and Ut ‘the Duke 
of Argyll will succeed ‘him as Governor-General of In 
————-George the Third, in a letter to a member of the Eng- 
lish Ministry, spoke of the newspaper publishers of the day as 
” ——— at the same time confessing that curiosity 

lied him to eS = untruthful publications. 

ird Palmerston has declined being nominated for the of 
Lord Rector of the G 7 Sniversit It is likely that 
” Moncreiff, the pre- 
iberal part 


























either Sir George Cornewall Lewis or 
sent Lord Advocate, will be su: 

‘The naval ambition of 
inj an oe ae 


is a eted chief 
Castle, built in 1 

family of Breadalbane. 
rations and 








scholar, an admirer of the Greek 
his will, that after death his body shall 
dissected and his skin be taken off and tanned, in such a 
manner as to convert it into a parchment, on which the Iliad 
of Homer shall then be copied, the singular MS. to be 

,| deposited in the British Museum !! 
having asked the judge to excuse him from 
py - Fee ee to E erro 

the grand jury 7 «6 
aay Dee 
in a Providence paper, that there 
ode Island, an abundant supply 

all of heating, ead for many purposes of man 
ing. About 20 emigrants, chiefly from Great Brit- 
ain, have reached Canada this year. The influx, thus far, is 
almost double that of 1861—————An old sai passing 
through a graveyard saw on one of the tombstones, the in- 
scription, “I still live.” It was too much for Jack, and shift- 
ing his quid, he ejaculated, “ well, I’ve heard 
headed oy IR - H but if I was poy bg Cad Ph ny 
it.” uincey ofa great poem ‘artar 
nation, which is seventeen English miles in a of 
which the most learned Scythian never read er than to 
the eighth milestone—————An equestrian statue of General 
phia. a 








about the shore of 





McClellan 2a aS 











sent population of the Russian a iy stated at = 

ork is on the new O 
at Paris. A coi erable 4 of the edifice already =a 
ahove the soil. Great difficulties, owing to insecurity of 


, are now sur- 
The “Female Blondin,” w ‘o fell from the 
p- | rope and a killed herself at a London ——- has 

St. Bartholomew Hospital, a le for 
life, and, we a aw against a senseless Sa tery 
ing “ amusement.” portant improvements are con- 
templated at the Port of Bristol. ot is, among other things, 
proposed to deepen and straighten the ‘Avon. 


—_>__— 


DISTINCTION WITHOUT DIFFERENCE. 
The amount of brutality still The amount of sew ne still 
lish characteristic of the American 


charac! c of the Eng 
people is powerfully shown by people is own’ shown by 
the fact, that they still 


the fact, that they still han 
the r wretches 


the poor wretches condemn’ 
ane sight ot open digi ithe sight of 
aylight, t t, in t 
who may wish tosee. This all who 4 ~ Ag ae on 
Ww 


legalizing the methods of for admission 
This is legalizing the methods 


that potentate of the barba- 
of that potentate of the bar- 


rians of slavedom, Judge 
Lynch.—. Y. Independent, barians of slavedom, = 
Lynch.—N. Y. Albion, Nor. 


Nov. 20. 
Obituary. 


Lrevt-GeneraL Srr W. Moore.—Lieut.-General Sir Wil- 
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Sir John Moore, had whom 








Rats are sometimes met with in the East Indies, mea- | of that force in the army. Embarking at once for the 
suring from two to three feet in length, and w from | Peninsula, Sir W. Moore was present at the sieges of Ciudad 
tae & Sve poutde Wey between | Rodrigo, Badajos and St. Sebastian, and at the battles of Sal- 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, son of Duke Duchess of | amanea, Vittoria, Nivelle,and Nive. He served as aide-de- 
Athole, and Miss Moncrieffe, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas |camp to Sir John Hope at the siege of Bayonne, and was se- 


tsman, oe and was pea at the battle of y 8 es gar bein, 


-| which he died.—The Duchess 
t | the Palace of wocee | 


y service nearly sixty years. 


there | and Sey real self-conceit, 


wounded and taken ttempting to assist 
his , when dismoun erocinted at the sortie from 
that plage on the 14th April, 1814. He also served in the cam- 
attach- 
ed to the staff of eral. Sir Moore 
obtained the all of jieut.-gen. in 1058. He was appointed 
col-commandant of the 2d Battalion of the 60th Regt. in 1856, 
and in the same year was pons aK.C.B. Sir William 
had received the Waterloo and Peninsula war models with 
seven 
MELANCHOLY py — oF CoLoNEL Luoyp, C. B.—We brief- 
rind din o ion of esterday that Col. Lloyd, 
B., died endlenly at the Music Hall, Chester. The occasion 
was that of presenting prizes to the Chester volunteers. The 
hall was crowded in every part, and the gallant Colonel ap- 
peared decorated with his medals, and attired in the uniform 
as Colonel of the Chester Artillery. He had distributed the 
prizes to the successful — after which he addressed 
the volunteers. Proceeding to speak of the practice of the 
great guns at New 4 he said —* That is the arm for 
which they have enrolled themselves ; that is the service for 
which they will be called upon” —— These were the last 
words the gallant See uttered. As the word “ upon” is- 
sued from his lips he dropped to the floor. He was instantly 
carriéd to an ante-chamber, where he was attended by Drs. Wa- 
ters and Powell and Mr. Brittain, who made every effort to re- 
store animation, but without success, and in ten minutes the vete- 
ran had ceased to exist. In his dying moments he was surrounded 
by his wife and daughter and numerous other friends, and the 
scene which presented itself at the fatal issue of the attack 
was heart-rending in the extreme. The utmost kindness was 
shown by the medical gentlemen and others to Mrs. and Miss 
Lloyd, latter of whom fainted in the body of the hall, on 
first seeing father fall, and they were at once conducted 
from the of the occurrence, accompanied by their friends. 
rg = of the Oogsnned officer was subsequently removed to 
ence in King’s Buildings. The melancholy event 
having been comm ted to the Chairman, the Mayor, who 
appeared to be much affected, announced the painful fact and 
Getaneh tho promnetin at an end. The vast assemblage ap- 
peared to be electrified at the announcement; a low wailing 
cry ran through the hall; the lady visitors screamed ; and it 
was not until the Mayor gave instructions to have the 





dia. | cleared that order was in some degree regained, and the meet- 


ing then separated.— Manchester w Guardian, Nov. 5. 


At Jersey, Major Stannus, formerly of the 29th Regt.—Of yellow 
fever, Capt. Fleetwood Wilson, H Auditor-Gen. of Barbadoes, 
formerly of the 8th Hussars.—Mr. Brodie Willcox, M. P. for 
Southampton, died on the 6th inst., from the effects of an accident. 
He was superinte: the lopping of some trees at his seat near 
Roydon, when a bo fell upon him and caused the injury of 
r of Saxe-Altenburg died - 
einingen, on the 30th ult., 
ear. She was daug ie of the Grand Duke Predevick 
echlenburgh-Schw: —At Regt He wad 80, General Jer- 
vois, K.H., Colonel of the 76th ‘been in the 


her 60th 
Louis of 


Appointments. 


Sir J. Rabe Milbanke, Bart., now Minister to the 
varia, to Minister tothe King of the Netherlands.— 
—— wa F. 


mala. —D. E. Te a Esq., 

longhi, to be C Island of Corsica.—Lieut. C. G. Nel- 

son, R.N., to be one of oe Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters 

in Ordinary to H. y. Major-Gen. Diggie, dec.—Dr. Thomson, 
hop of Glocester dea Bristol, has been appointed to the Arch: 

bisho; of York, vacant by the translation of Dr. Longley to the 

See of Canterbury. 


New France Monersr Fo For Inpra.—Sir Charles Wood 
has appointed Sir Charles Trevelyan—Mr. Trollope’s Sir Gre- 
lardlines—to succeed Mr. Laing, as Indian Minister of 
frinance. Hage A. that the same Secretary recalled the 
same officer for bordination, and that the objection 
to Mr. _is ioleae dence, the selection is somewhat 
eccentric. Sir Charles Trevel an, however, has real capacity, 
e two indispensable qualities 
ister whose first duty is to snub impracticable subordi- 
nates into decent activity. Sir Charles Wood, moreover, —_ 
such a subordinate, must learn to write civil 
art he has not yet acquired. Sir Charles Trevelyan is not the 
man to accept smart little Pas without a remy, bay 
In India the appointment will be ill be popal ar.—Spectator, 


rd 
of 


Army. 
The workmen at Woolwich Arsenal are being reduced to 
what is termed the “ establishment.” Four hundred 


were dismissed on the Ist inst., and six hundred more were to 


follow during the month. — Gambli having become very 
revalent in the officers’ a, Sir Hugh Rose, 
mander-in-Chief in Indi in hes tom taking summary mea- 


sures to put it down. = 


War-Orrice, Nov. 4.—19th Hussars: Lt-Gen Pattie, C.B, to be 
Col. 20th: Lt-Gen Carmichael, C.B, to be Col. 2st: Lt-Gen Sir 
J B Hearsey, K.C.B, to be Col, all of Ca’ 

Maj-Gen the "Hon G'F Upton, C. rt a 

v Lt-Gen Sir W G Moore, dec. Maj-Gen 
01st: Lt-Gen Roberts, ren B, Bengal “Infantry, Me be Col. touch, 
Maj-Gen Sir P Grant, G.C. B, ‘ol. orth: Lt-Gen 
Sir G P Wymer, K.C.B, Beng a te Col 


Navy. 





The Ariadne, 26, sailed on the 10th inst. from Quebec for 
Newfoundland, down ss detachment of the Royal 
Canadian -Adm. Kin; be, of Plymouth, is 
to relieve Rear-Adm. Sir T. Mai C.B., ‘on the Pacific sta- 
tion. Admiral Kingcombe will hoist his’ on board the 
Sutlej, 35, Capt. Conolley, at Portsmouth——The Pylades, 21, 
-| fitting at Chatham yard, will, it is stated, proceed to the 


West Indies ——The armour- plated screw frigate of 
34 guns and 1000 horse-power, was launched at Woolwich on 
the 24th ult.——The Neptune, 86, Var = are expected 


home, from the Mediterranean, to id off ——The 

51, is bound to that —- end Aa mira Rattray whose death 

was recorded in last week’s Albion, served as master’s mate on 

board the Britannia, 100, under the Earl of Northesk, at the 

battle of Trafalgar— -~—The , 90, the flag ot 

Rear-Adm. vadnby og A the Lafey, 51; and iron-plated 
Le +. and Black 40, have arrived at 


toon, Hogiend sad Lisbon. The rate of steaming of 
the ion-plated ah eee 
of the Edgar and Life 


bee TS EF 


to Hawke ; R F Scott to Russel. 
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New Publications. 


A narrative of the Siege of Richmond, prepared by Mr. Joel 
Cook, an army correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, has 


been published, in a neat volume, by Mr. G. W. Childs. It| 
comprises the story of military operations before the Confede- | 


rate Capital, directed, during the months of May and June 
Jast, by General McClellan. Any discussioa of its’ merits 
would involve us in that kind of controversy which, for ob- 
vious reasons, we studiously aim toayoid. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Cook’s narrative is comprehensive and interesting, and writ- 
ten in a terse, lively, agreeable style. Its subject, the great event 
of the Civil War, is fraught with excitement ; and, in view of the 
recent removal of General McClellan, its appearance is timely. 
Editorially we have not found the Philadelphia Press either just 
or reliable in those matters that immediately concern us; but 
the doubt does not, so far as we know, extend to its cor- 
respondents. Mr. Cook writes with apparent earnestness and 
honesty, and we take pleasure in commending his volume to 
candid and judicious perusal. 

A very different book, and one that scarcely commends it- 


self to popular appreciation, is entitled Intuitions and Sum- 


maries of Thought, written by Mr. C. N. Bovee, and published 
by Mr. William Veazie, of Boston. Mr. Bovee appears to have 


kept, during many years past, a commonplace-book of his 
own reflections, and thus accumulated material for the present 
publication, which, it should be mentioned, includgs earlier 


works of a similar character. Mr. Bovee, however, is not a 
Rochefaucauld ; and his Thoughts, though, in the main, sensi- 
ble and graceful, are neither original nor vigorous. He has 


Nevertheless, the trio of “‘ Lake Poets” has had and has still an 
infinity of admirers. So with Washington Alston, Cole, and 
Professor 8. F. B. Morse, among American artists. It is part 
of the national creed that they should be worshipped, and 
without question ; and woe to the heretic who dares doubt 
their right to supremacy! Let the visitor then rejoice that 
here he can see specimens of their genius—each contributes one. 
Yet were we writing, free from the fetters of conventionality, 
we should perhaps presume to query whether Alston’s “ Rebec- 
ca at the Well” will, in the modest words of the Catalogue, 
“be found to bear favourable comparison with the very first 
works of art in existence,” and whether, for twenty ecudi 
apiece, we could not pick up scores of equally good imitations 
of our friends “the old masters,” among the picture-dealers 
in the Via Babuino, at Rome.—Again, were we at liberty to 
speak our mind, we might perhaps, standing before Cole's 
“Mount Holyoke,” insinuate, as we have done ere now in 
print, that Nature made Cole a poet and that his flatterers 
have dubbed him a painter.—As for the learned Professor who 
dabbles here in oil with “ Jupiter and Apello, Mars and Mar- 
pessus,” we rejoice that Science unmistakably claimed him 
for her own, else had he assuredly become a sculptor in wood. 
In place of utilizing electricity for the grand purposes of inter- 
national intercourse, his mythological handiwork might have 
been ploughing the Atlantic, in the form of figure-heads for 
ships—that is, if the bent of his genius, indicated upon this 
canvas, had been appropriately followed out. 





THE RELATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO ART. 
We confess that the pleasure we derive from an Exhibition 


read much, and remembers his reading. Hence his text is | of photographs, however excellent, is never wholly unalloyed 


adorned with aptly chosen quotations trom various authors— | by a lurking undefined feeling of dissatisfaction. 
near perfection, and yet so far from it. There is a delicacy, a| too, suffer,— 


at once the motives and the illustrations of his remarks. 
These latter, by the way, inspire dissent quite as often as they 


ey are so 


tender beauty about a photograph (of fo! 
Mor 


for instance, or 
of light airy clouds, or of the 


ng rippling line ot breakers on 


carry conviction: perhaps, however, this is a merit, since the | the shore), which is inimitable; but the fault of a voy 
reader is thus stimulated to reflection. The main value of the| is that in nine cases out of ten, it is too like nature, a wo literal 


work is that it discloses an honest mind, thinking honestly. 


There are, we believe, many such minds; and hence, doubt- 


accuracy of the imitation has passed away, we look for some- 
thing more—something deeper and more lasting than mere re- 


less, the possibility of many such volumes. Mr. Bovee is not | flection—for something of the poetry and sentiment with which 
the only gentleman of taste and cultivation who thinks well | nature clothes herself—and of course we fail to discover it,and 


and writes gracefully ; but it may well be doubted, whether bering failed we are i 





lined to feel disappointed, and possibly 


to te too lowly what a few moments before we were 


all such would be wise to rush into print. Possibly, though, | joud in praise of. 


* these Intuitions constitute a prelude to a newseries of Spectators, 
Ramblers, Tatlers, Adventurers, Guardians, &c., &c. A sur-| the public—and will lose way still more—is that the creed of 
feit of novels naturally suggests the antidote of didactic essay. | 8 disciples is “imitation. 
Perhaps public sentiment is ripe for a millenium wherein | tion of nature; 


One ot the reasons why pre-Raphaelitism loses way with 


To your true Raphaelite 
no! can be too elaborate—nothing too e in its imita- 
and the result is, and must be, that in the strug- 


every man should be his own essayist. We can only hope, if! gle and fight for exact imiiation—in the anxiety lest any de- 


so, that the publishers will display as much taste in their} tail, ag apt ys nem should not receive 
enterprizes as Mr. Veazie does in the preparation of these mange, feeling 


cient promi- 
and poetry of the artist, if he have any, 
are lost, and he produces at best but a laboured overwrought 


Now French ethics are not English ethics, and 1t would not - 
be worth while to point out how far “Lucy Vernon,” tor in- 
stance, would fall short of the latter standard. It is, never- 

, Temarkable enough to find a generation of young 
French novelists, to use M. de Mazade’s words, “ pre-occupied 
with morality,” however clumsily they may work out their 
purpose. Buta still more striking phenomenon is the publi- 
cation, can | concluded in the Deur Mondes itself of October 
1, of a novel by a well-known writer, M. Octave Feuillet— 
“ Histoire de Sibylle.” Here, for the first time that one can 
recollect in contemporary French novelism (putting aside, in- 
deed, the sickly crop of professedly religious novels or tales, 
of which it is sufficient to say that they are about as unreal 
and unreadable on one side of the Channel as on the other), 
the whole interest of the story is made to turn upon a point of 
religious feeling. The heroine—an accomplished young lady 
of modern France, mingling in society freely,no would-be nun, 
but, on the contrary, well resolved upon marrying—whilst 
passionately in love with a gentleman artist, in everywise a 
suitable match for her, and who is also passionately in love 
with her, breaks the marriage suddenly off on hearing him 
avow his want of faith, and perseveres in her resolution even 
after he has succeeded in obtaining from her a period of pro- 
bation, and without in the least disguising the attachment 
which she bearsto him. The following passage indicates the 
violence of the last struggle :— 

“*Sibylle,’ said he, ‘ah! what a barbarous game you are play- 
ing with me and yourself! What a crime you are committing in 
the name of your God and of your virtues! We love each other 
as never two creatures on earth have loved—you are weeping, my 
heart is torn asunder. We are free—everything gives us one to 
another ; happiness is there in our hands ; and you thrust it away 
from you, you oe not have it! Why you hardly know yourself, 
wu 


PY 

ares A says she, recovering suddenly all her proud energy 
of tone, ‘I thrust away this happiness because it would be a lie, 
because we should not be really united, because I will be loved as 
I love, and because nothing lasts but what leans there.’ _ 
showed the heavens.) ‘Ah! I know’ (she went onjmore gently), 
‘I know that you are suffering, and I would fain go on my knees 
to ask your tae for the pain I give you ; but you see that I, 
less than you, I believe, for I hope te find you 
some day. Yes; I hope it firmly, Raoul—I am certain c* it. 

Farewell.’ ” 
Let any one compare the d 
dealing, as it does, at once with 


L 


,true pathos of this scene, 
1 that is upmost and all that 


copy. After the first blush of admiration at the marvellous|is inmost in the heart of man, with the sham-outside, semi- 


— pathos of the shipwreck scene in the so-called pure 
ch novel of the last century, still put into children’s hands 
fby nasty-minded prudes, “Paul and Virginia,” which turns 
upon a wretched point of quite superfluous decorum, and he 


& 
z 
5 
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of one writer at least, to heights which 
few of us would have dared hope to see it reach. For the 
faith of Sibylle is evidently set forth as a living power, mould- 
ing the whole of life, capable of mastering utterly the strongest 
of the heart; and yet it is in nowise the traditional 

ascetic faith of Romanism, the faith of the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” the faith of Loyola's “ Exercises,” the faith which only 
moulds life into the semblance of death, which only masters 
the affections to crush them, but a social, human, genuinely 
hristian faith, ready to blend with all earthly cares and inte- 


Cc 
volumes. A more elegant book has not appeared in many | jibel on nature—wanting in expression, wanting in breadth of | rests, ready to hallow the most passionate love. The ty 
months. It is a credit to the Riverside press, and a worthy | treatment and too often wan in true and 


specimen of the art of book-making in America. 


With the mention of one other novelty, our book list is ex- ing, or be it sculpture, is the poe 
hausted. Mr. James Bradburn, suecessor to Mr. M. Doolady, eh it gives usof the ter’s 
of this city, has issued a novel entitled Thirty-nine Men for One| with w he dealt wi 
Woman, an episode of the colonization of Canada, translated | S®ore of men who sucked in art with 


d—of the of 
scene. A 
mother’s milk— 


trom the French of M. Emile Chevalier, by Mr. E. J. Sears, real, true born artists, muled-—would treat the self-eame subject 


A.M., editor of the National Quarterly Review. It suggests no 
especial comment, unless that to translate well from a foreign 


tongue is far more difficult than is generally supposed. 


Sine Arts. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 
The third annual show of pictures, on behalf of the above- 





named most excellent association, is now open at the Fine 
Art Institute, 625 Broadway, better known perhaps as the 


like to one another as possible ; they are in fact mere impress- 
ions of natural objects, just as they might be seen in a looking- 
| glass; and however perfect an 
capable of inspiring a very limited kind of admiration.—Len- 
don Review. 





NEW CURRENTS IN FRENCH NOVEL WRITING. 
A benevolent peterfamilias, walking one day down Langham 
a 


Derby Gallery. An hour or two may be very pleasantly | place, descried at the corner of Chandos street 


passed in viewing it, since, in addition to sixty pictures con- 


tributed by many of the most esteemed of New York painters, | ™*ter the bundle turned out = lass. Se police reports 


would phrase it, “a respectably-d: } female,” 


and to be sold at auction hereafter for the benefit of the Fund, asleep with her knees and head on the ground, her bustle 


there are nearly two hundred loaned by various private indivi-| high in air. 


On his restoring her,—not without trouble, 


i le,—to a normal position, she 
duals. Among these are some that have been heretofore seen | for the weight was considerable, J | gmscay tg 
and appreciated by the public, and that will be gladly hailed | ticcuped confidentially into his ear, “ I-am-dis-grace fully 


again—some, equally welcome, that are now made visible for 
the first time. Louis Lang’s “ Return of the Sixty-Ninth Re-| drunkenness, and scarcely less gr¢ 
giment,” already noticed at length in these colamns, has the | Consciousness of its own immorality which 
place of honour awarded to it at one end of the long apart- 


ment, and is itself an exhibition. 


The best things are—some of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits, those | ths ; 
especially of Robert Morris and Dr. W. Gibbs; Stuart New- | this work, be it clearly understood, was the inise: 


ton’s cabinet full-length of Washington Irving ; and several 
German genre subjects from the collection of Mr. W. H. Webb. 
These cannot but catch the eye of the most careless amateur, 


drunk,” and sank to sleep again. 

Somewhat akin to this drunken consciousness of one’s own 
grotesque, was the immoral 
to seize 
hold of French novelism (let the word be allowed, until the 
Tenth Muse of modern times finds her name), two or three 

ears ago, when M. Ernest Feydeau_ produced his “ Fanny,” 


ot illicit 
love; but the writer seemed so entirely incapable of rising to 
the height of moral sentiment, his purity was so sensual, his 
refinement so that the whole thing rather the 
character of , though, it must be said, of a very 


comprising no. 89, “ The Enraged Shoemaker,” no. 104, “ The long and heavy one. Strange to say, however, “Fanny” (a 


School,” by Hasencleven; “ The Foundling,” by Salentin, no. purlieus of Holywell street, an 


nslation of which was largely advertised in the congenial 
‘of E d very likely sold well among 


129; Rhomberg’s “ Return ftom the Fair,” no 175; and no 191, | the denizens) seems to have been the starting-point of a new 
“The Petition to the Doge,” by C. Becker. This last | style of French novel. M. Charles de Mazade, in the Keoue 


has less than the others of the Dusseldorf mannerism | %* Deux Mondes for 
and coldness—We commend also Mr. G. H. Hall’s “ Seville | t16 search aft i : 
Boys, a Study from Life,” no. 193; Mr. Huntington’s fine fe-| put with quiet satire _ ad: 
male portrait, hanging near it, no. 195; Leutze’s “Maid of| othersthanto 


September 15, on mee novels, kasige f 
the young novelists of the day as strongly pre-occu) w 

oak i for the direction of conduct ; 
ds, that they do less to enli, 
le themselves. He cites the “ Edmée” of M. 
Dutripson, of which the subject is about the same as that of 


Saragossa,” no. 73; and that large and most chemning nnd |. Fanny,” but treated with more simplicity and decency; the 
scape, no. 226, “ The Old Homestead,” by Mr. James Hart, | « Lucy Vernon” of M. Rocquain, which deals with the educa- 
whereto we cannot pay a higher compliment than to say that, | tion of a young man by a woman almost as young as himself, 


in the union of power and delicacy and brilliancy, it reminds| who, married to another, becomes indeed 
one of the best English water-colours. Mr. Schwartze’smaiden in|). Por bid-mind 


brown is still “ Looking-out” of her window in no. 222; and 


“ Flora Mclvor” in no. 216 still makes one imagine that Agnes | du Beau Guillaume” 
Robertson, the fair actress, must have sat for the likeness of| ner upon the efforts of young. 


Waverley’s mistress. 
Byron said : 
Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope; 
But not in Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Southey. 


lo until she has yo 
him, but succeeds in ing her love seen the 
oi goal up into a worthy man, 
and dies at the first revelation of it. He cites again the “ Cause 
? of M. Duran ee ee ee 

irl to strengthen regene- 
rate a self-wrapped dreamy lover of higher condition than 
herself, Here the heroine is killed by another lover, and the 
fruit of her efforts is lost; but M. de Mazade seems it 
in saying that the conclusion is a true one under the cir- 
cumstances. 





under the%ame effects, and you would havea score of pictures, | version 

each as widely differing from the others as black from white, | manism, when M. 
and yet each a grand and perfect work. With photography, |a conception of Christianity so much wider than 
it is of course, precisely the reverse. Two photographs are as | as such—but at ; 


wonderful, they are only | the iow class is 


singular- 
shaped bundle of clothes. On approaching to investigate the | certain number of good elements w 


that nine days’ wonder of its time. The whole argument of ingly barren forms of female 


t€D | as a curse the burthen of his unbelief. 


the reality of such a type of faith and embody- 


lo reall in rk Cant be pele polly most hopeful in French 1 
uring. we crave for in a work o t- t is surely a ope: rench literature, 
? yi —the sentiment of the de-| even if Sapeniieea 
and treatment; what we value in a picture is the | almost regrets that the work should not 
pat thought the 
per! done 


elsewhere. One 
ve concluded. with 


of final narrate 
Bibyile’s death (though this done 1 mi touching and del 


r 
: 
5 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 


y 

of French writers of 
the comparison of the “ His- 
toire de Sibylle” with all that portion of the “ Misérables” 
which refers to religious subjects. Although Victor Hugo has 
dealt most tenderly and (for him) generously with his strictly 
personages, it is quite clear throughout ‘ais book that 
e never risen to that larger view of Christianity which 
M. Feuillet exhibits; that Christianity for him is Ro > 
and therefore a thing as such of the simply containin, 
a : ; — to be preserved, 
whilst thing itself goes to ruin. It would be, perhaps, too 
much to say that his good Christians are good only, thon h 
they are ans ; at all events, he has no idea of the 
union between the a ww vy and Christian faith bein 
an essential one. And, in the turning-point of the wor 
is the conversion of Jean Valjean, not to C as a living Sa- 
viour, but to a certain benevolence, capable, indeed, 
of persevering ,and of recognizing in the Cross 
the highest type of that self-sacrifice, but which otherwise 
would appear consistent in the author's mind with various 
other forms of faith, viz, Buddhism. So again, whilst he 
seems to have taken pains to pick out, in the convent of the 
“ Adoration Perpétuelle,” one of the most repulsive and seem- 


52 
Zz 


: yin ae — ed 
much of good et Ww up with it, yet he 8 
heroine Cosette one pos thence without apparently one 


single Christian principle implanted in her,—nothing but a 
vague, dreamy ty, open to every temptation of the 
world and the flesh (the devil being suppressed ad interim by 
modern perfectibility). With all his wondrous creative power, 
he never could represent to us a Sibylle, because he could not 
understand her. The same truth would come out equally if 
the “ Histoire de Sibylle” were com to a characteristic 
work by another great writer of the Victor Hugo eematen 
Alfred de Musset’s “ Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle.” M, 
Feuillet’s “ Raoul” is a genuine “ Enfant du Siécle” of the Al- 
fred de Musset type, utterly ay capable of feelir g 
1 t by simply placi: g 
opposite to this type that of “Sibylle,” he bears witness ut 
once to a higher principle, to a “ Victory of Faith.” The step 
is an enormous one. 
So there is hope, even of the French novel.—Spectator. 
——_— 


| TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH CHiNA. 


} 


Although the nearest China is several thousand miles 
distant from Great commercial interests require a 
constant with that enormous empire. Some 
idea may be formed of the amount of business transacted, w sen 
we state alone, the exports and imports last 
year amounted to 000. Yet it is only comparatively 
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indeed, more than two centuries ago, but it was not until 1842, 
when the island of Hong-Kong was ceded to Great Britain, 
and the ports of Amoy, Foo-Chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
were opened to foreign trade, that the vast traffic commenced 
which promises ere long to be increased a thousandfold by the 
opening of the Yang-tse-kiang. There are, however, at pre- 
sent two great obstacles to the = x development of our trade 
with China. One of these, and, we need scarcely say, the 
more prominent, is that great rebellion, which has already 
proved so serious an obstruction to us that we have been com- 
pelled to take active measures against the Taipings. The 
other obstacle is the want of Telegraphic communication be- 
tween England and China. If we address a letter to the 
nearest British settlement in China, three months must elapse 
before an answer can be received. There is only one means 
of diminishing the ten thousand miles which separate London 
from Hong-Kong, avd that is the Electric Wire. 

There are three or four lines of route by which it is proposed 
to bring Great Britain and China within speaking-distance. 
At present, our earliest intelligence from China reaches us 
tarough Russia: and Mr. Reuter has lately despatched an 
agent vid Russia to Peking to make arrangements for a more 
rapid transmission of intelligence by this road than we now 

sess, Omsk, a town in Siberia, situated on the river 
rtisch, is the extreme eastern limit of Russian telegraphic 
wires, and it is considered that it will be practicable to send 
messages to that place from London in one night, and to con- 
vey the news by courier the remainder of the distance. By 
this means, telegraphic news will reach London or Peking 
about twelve days after it is despatched from either capital. 
But it would not be wise to depend solely upon Russia for the 
transmission of news despite our present amicable relations 
with that country; and among other proposals, it has been 
suggested that one or other of the lines already laid down in 
India should be extended to our settlements in the Far East. 
For instance, the wires now existing in Eastern Pegu might 
be extended overland to Hong-Kong, an enterprise warmly 
advocated by Captain Sprye, who has himself been over the 

und, and vouches for the practicability of the undertaking. 
hen our mail steamers arrive at Galle, telegrams are imme- 
diately fOrwarded to Calcutta, a distance of 1,380 miles. This 
occupies — ! three hours. From Calcutta, news can be 
conveyed by electric telegraph eight hundred miles further to 
Shoe Gyen, in Eastern Pegu. From this point to Hong-Kong, 
fourteen hundred miles have to be traversed; and supposing 
this telegraph feat accomplished, the telegram from Galle to 
Hong-Kong would anticipate the arrival of the steamer by se- 
venteen days, and we in England should of course gain a cor- 
responding advantage in receiving news from China. 
ut we need scarcely’ remind our readers, that every plan 
for the extension of the wires to China is dependent for its full 
success on the completion or our telegraphic communication 
with India, Already, by the aid of the Malta and Alexandria 
cable, we have had from the shores of the Red Sea 
delivered in London in twelve hours. The station at Jubal 
Island was opened in the month of March, and the line of te- 
legraph will soon be carried beyond the Straits ot Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Or, looking in another direction, we find that there 
is already uninterrupted telegraphic communication between 
England and Bagdad, and a line is now proposed from that 
qualent city through Persia and all the coast of Mekran to 
Kurrachee. Some time ago, three officers were despatched 
from Bombay to examine the pois character of the coun- 
try, and to ascertain the feel ne of the chieftains through 
w territory the wires would pass. At the same time, 
Lieut.-Col. Stewart was sent to Teheran, to negotiate with the 
Shah. The result of the interview was unsatisfactory. The 
demands of Persia were considered too exorbitant, and another 
survey was made. From the most recent accounts, we learn 
that it is proposed to carry the line from Bagdad to Graine, 
and thence by small islands and promontories to Ras-el- 
Khyma, and along the Baliinah coast to Muscat. By this 
route, Mr. Andrew tells us, we should have our telegraph to 
India either in our own hands or in those of friendly popula- 
tions; and he adds that, whatever may be the precise route 
ultimately adopted, there appears to be no longer any doubt 
that England and India will soon be in daily telegraphic com- 
munication by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf. 

‘There is oue other point in connection with this subject 
which requires a few remarks. If we are to carry the wires 
through Clina, it is necessary that the natives should be able 
to employ the telegraph themselves. Dr. Macgowan, an Ame- 
, Tican missionary, was ihe first to draw the attention of the 
Chinese to this subject, and to invent a system of signals 
adapted to the Chinese characters. The Comte d’Escayrac de 
Lauture, a gentleman well known in Paris for his Chinese 
erudition, and known also to Englishmen as having been a 
fellow-prisoner with Sir Harry Parkes, has within the last few 
weeks brought forward another system, which he represents 
as of the very simplest description. The merits of these rival 
inventions can be estimated ou.ly by men of science; enough 
for us, that these gentlemen agree in stating not only that the 
Chinese characters offer no impediment to telegraphic trans- 
mission, but that of all known languages the Chinese is the 
easiest that can be employed for the purpose. 

Let no one consider this merely a dry project to be discussed 

merchants who are personally interested in its success. 


b 
The truth is, there are few topics of the day which, to Englisi- | 


men at least, are of greater importance. From the mighty 
empire of China we receive some of the most precious of our 
imports; to gain free commercial iatercourse with that em- 
pire, we have expended encrmous sums of money and many 
valuable lives. Every day adds to the commercial value of 
our intercourse with China, and by every mail numbers of 
Englishmen, some of them high in position, and almost all 
men of character and education, leave England to spend the 
best years of life in that far-distant country. Would it not be 
a precious boon to these exiles, and to their friends at home, 
to bridge over the 5 which divides them from their 
native land, so that swift as thought friendly greetings may be 
interchanged, and valuable intelligence conveyed ? Moreover, 
when we consider the vast interests at stake, how important 
is it that our British minister at Peking should be able, in the 
event of any sudden emergency, to communicate with the 
Foreign Office in twelve or fourteen days. It has been often 
said, that the chief horrors of the Indian mutiny would have 
been avoided if Calcutta and London had been united by tele- 
graph wires; and there can be no question, that many of the 
difficulties which have arisen in China, have been caused by 
the impossibility of communicating with the home-government. 
—Chambers. 
——_<+2e-——— 
SKELETONS DISCOVERED AT POMPEII 

Another most important discovery in Pompeii. It was 
made last Saturday, during one of those interesting excava- 
tions which are now continually taking place, and not far from 
the bakehouse which was recently brought to light. There 


were few persons present, for the age of toadyism and flunkey- | gu 


ism has passed, and special seem, for the most part, to have 


been merged in the daily excavations, at which all Victor Em- 
manuel’s subjects and their friends’ friends may be present. 
The directors and some men were working away in a small, 
apparently poor house, when their voices indicated that a 
great discovery had been made, and the three or four visitors | 
who happened to be near were immediately invited to the 
spot. In a small inner room, employés and labourers are on 
their knees, working with the utmost care, as if the finest 
porcelain were being handled. On the upper surface of the 
ashes, which as yet have not been removed from the neigh- 
bourhood, are standing boys, girls and men, with their baskets 
in their bands, all labour suspended, whilst they are looking 
down on the curious scene below. The scene was, in truth, 
very picturesque ; and I wonder that such a subject has never 
ten seized by an artist. But what is it that has been found ? 
In an extreme corner of Ahis inner room have been discovered 


the population had time to escape. Further researches—and 
it was interesting to observe with what extreme care and de- 
licacy they were conducted—revealed yet others, until the 
skeletons of five persons were visible, four women and an in- 
fant, all crouched up in a corner. The sex and age of the 
victims, and the very form in which they were found, are sug- 
gestive of incidents and sufferings which would promise ma- 
terials for an affecting tale. The arms seem to have been 
clasped as if all Lope had been abandoned, and they had come 
there to die, whilst the legs were doubled up with the agony 
of their sufferings. The mouth of one skeleton was open, dis- 
tended, and hard must have been the last expiring efforts of 
that poor person. The infant was in the extreme corner, where 
a& mother’s love, perhaps, had placed it, in the hopes of its 
there finding greater protection from the storm of ashes which 
was raging around them, and penetrating into the most secret 
recesses of every building. Poor, helpless women! they were 
too weak or too feeble to escape, and had been abandoned by 
husband, father, brother—by every male friend. There were 
bronze armlets or bracelets round their fleshless bones; and 
by the side of them lay what were evidently the remains of a 
purse, in which had been inclosed twenty silver Roman coins | 
and two copper coins. Of course, the material of the purse 
was imperfect, and was reduced to mere tinder: still the tex- 
ture was perceptible, and this it was which contained the hur- 
ried gleanings of the wnhappy party. There were considera- 
ble traces of cloth, too, in the ashes, all around the bodies or 
skeletons: that is to say, on the ashes there were impressions 
as of cloth which had beer laid over them and theu exposed 
to fire. The probability appeared to be that they were the 
clothes of the wretched fugitives, for there were impressions as 
it were of folds. 

Though oo care was exercised in removing every stone 
and mass of ash, I consider the plan adopted to have been 
wrong and injurious to the general effect. Thus, instead of 
clearing off everything horizontally from right to left, I would 
have removed all the ashes on the surface, and have exposed 
to view the entire mass of boues as they reposed after the last 
agony was over. Another advantage of this mode is, that it 
would have been easier to discover the nature and tke form of 
the surface on which they lay; though it was decided that it 
was a bed. It was at about the distance of 24 feet above the 
level of the ground that the bones were found; and by cutting 
away the mass of ashes, the outlines of the bed, or whatever it 
was, could be clearly discovered. Indeed, the holes in the 
ground where stood the legs were discernible. Round what 
might have been the joints, were still remaining bits of iron; 
and on the upper surface and upwards, there were signs, as it 
were, of something similar to columns. Of course, on the mo- 
ment it was impossible to decide what precisely the article of 
furniture was, which now was pulverized, and a little discus- 
sion took place as to whether it had been a table or a bed; but 
opinions .inclined to the latter oo yond and so let it be: 
but if so, what a bed, and what an gut of eternal repose it was 
which closed around them under the fire and ashes of Vesu- 
vius! I have told you all, perhaps, that is of interest regard- 
ing this important and singular discovery : it is of rare occur- 
rence to find human bones in Pompeii, and the form and 
position in which these lay in themselves tell a story. A 
romance—a as been brought to light, and I leave it 
to an abler pen than my own to develop all its mysteries. — 
Letter from Naples, Oct. 18. 

——_>———_ 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
The cool breezes of this particularly rough autumn have 
caused earlier recourse than usual to the employment of warm 
covering, much to the advantage of the marchands des nou- 


business. In the exercise of a fortunate spirit of precaution 
they had taken time by the forelock for the preparation of a 
number of new manteaux, which have just been offered to the 
mode under the names of the Céline, the Canova, the Lalla 
Rookh (an appellation become very popular in Paris since the 
successful production of the lyrical composition of that name 
at the Opéra Comique), the Mindha, the Tyrolien, &. The 
first two mentioned are of black velvet, the Céline especially 
being ornamented with guipure and passementerie. The other 
three are in cloth, also ornamented with passementerie. Out 





of respect for the memory of “Tom Moore” we have given 
the preference to the Lalla Rookh manteau to be worn during 
the season of 1862-3. From its gracetul proportions we think 
it in all respects ne of the place d'honneur, or, as we 
might oy A the Peri-style. 

here is little to announce at the present period of the year 
with regard to novelty in the way of material or fagon. "The 
autumn modes partake so much of those for the winter that 
the principal firms keep their intentions as tothe grande sai- 
sop, which commences in earnest towards the end of the year, 


some human bones,—a rare thing in Pompeii, where most of | 


veautés, who have so long complained of the langour of their | 


six triple-rin terie ornaments on the skirt, round 
the bottom of which is a ruching of dark blue velvet. At- 
tached to each bottom ring of the passementerie is a plaited 
ornament, likewise in blue velvet, made to fall over the ruch- 
ing. The entire dress is of the so-called paletot form—that is 
to say, seamless at the waist, and, consequently, without waist- 
band. The outline of the open sleeve is trimmed with a nar- 
row blue velvet ruching, and ornamented with small passe- 
menterie rings and plaited velvet to correspond with the skirt. 
Blue crape bonnet, with feathers and black aigrette. 

Watking Dress.—Robe of black moire antique. The princi- 
pal features of this costume is the Lalla Rookh manteau, de- 
signed by the Parisian house which carried off the medal at 
Kensington, and which exhibited that beautiful embroidered 
manteau de cour, since purchased tor her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain. The Lalla Rookh is composed of Vienna cloth orna- 
mented with three wide guipures placed en biais ; the edge ot 
the cloak is ruched narrowly with its own material, but be- 
hind the ruching there is a small band of guipure. Brown 
re bonnet trimmed with large tuft of pansies and lace.— 

‘ollet. 


—_—a—_—_——_ 
TRAIN KICKED OUT BY THE COGERS. 


We regret that we cannot give the reader any information 
as to the Society of Cogers; but whatever their political or 
social status, it is clear, by the following extract from an Eng- 
lish paper, that they have their wits about them. Some of the 
spouting clubs hereabouts might profit by their just example. 


During the stay of Mr. G. F. Train in England, he was elec- 
ted a member of the Cogers’ Society, but in consequence of 
the ufenviable notoriety he has since obtained, it was resolved 
by the society that the question, whether he ought not to be 
expelled, should be discussed. The debate took place this 
week, and Mr. Train was expelled by an unanimous vote.— 
The following letter, almost unexampled for its cool impu- 
dence, was addressed to the society by Mr. Train :— 

“ Revere House, Boston, Sept. 26, 1862. 

“ Dear Cogers,—I am knocking the bottom out of English 
aristocracy every time. To-day I have more power than any 
man in this empire. I speak to 4,000 and 5,000 at a time, and 
take $500 and $1,500 for an hour’s talk, some of which (as in 
England, all went) goes to charity. I am smashing up the 
Abolition party here, and you see on my note-paper my max- 
ims. I am with you, as you know. There are 200 in dress 
circle, 2,000 in pit. I belong to the pit. England musi have 
her revolution. The times are changing. The boys in the 
discussion halls will some day be a power. Think more of 
yourselves. Remember what I bave said to you. Give re- 
gards to G—— and O’B—— and others. Tell them to keep 
my memory green. I am aCoger. Do you want Shoe-lape 

vertised all over the world? Then get up a splendid ad- 
dress from the Cogers as being from the people of England to 
me, speaking of my qualities as a debater, of my charitable 
actions, of my union fight, of my prophecies, and my warn- 
ings. Let it be signed by the Cogers, and resolutions strong, 
and I will reply, publishing the correspondence. My name is 
in all mouths, 30,000 photographs off, and bought by the 
dozen. When I pitch into England, remember I only speak 
the sentiments of ——, to whom give kind regards. fom too 

‘oung to take Charles Sumner’s place in the Senate, else I 
should be elected by acclamation. I look to my debating 
education in the discussion hall as the most important feature 
of my public life. No member of Parliament can compete 
with the minds under your hospitable eae we 7 
“G. F. Tram. 

“Isend you papers from week to week. Send the address, 
care Curtis Guild, Esq., Shannon, via New York. 

“ Mr. George Walker, Cogers’ Discussion Hall, 

“Shoe-lane Fleet-street, London.” 


On the receipt of this precious epistle, the society passed the 
following resulution unanimously :— 

“ Resolved, that we, the members of the Cogers’ Society, 
having heard read the letter of Mr. G. F. Train, dated Boston, 
September 26, 1862, cannot refrain from expressing our sur- 
prise and indignation at being invited to become accomplices 
to a double fraud ; pone tg to assume to s in the name of 
the English people; and, secondly, to give Mr. Train credit 
for qualities contrary to our own estimate of his character. 
That we further emphatically and explicitly disavow all parti- 
cipation in the views of Mr. Train with respect to the institu- 
tions of this country—institutions to which we are fervent!y 
| and loyally attached, because hae | assure to our fellow-citizens 
| of all classes an amount of freedom of thought, speech, and 
| action, combined with order, and of security for life and pro- 
perty, such as is possessed by no other people on the face of 
| the earth.” 
| The mottoes referred to in Mr. Train's letter severally 
| printed on the corners of the note-paper, are as fullows:— 
|“ Death to England,” “ Cheer for the Union,” “ Death to Trea- 
| son,” “ Obey the President.” On the envelope we find—* Buy 
| no English goods,” “ America for Americans,” “Our country 
| heads the world,” and another, which was so obscured by the 
| postage stamp that it could not be deciphered. 








| Marrrace rn Hicu Lire.—The marnage of George Rus- 
| sell, ey Ey me of the Duke of Bedford, and private secre- 
tary to ussell, to the Lady Charlotte Innes Ker, youngest 
daughter of the Duke of Roxburghe, was soleninised xt 
| St. Andrew's Episcopal Chapel, Kelso, on Tuesday; and the 
happy event was celebrated not only in the town of Kelso, 


secret. Light woollen stuffs, and foulards, varied, but mostly | but over the entire estates of the noble Duke, with every de- 
dark, in their colours, are very generally worn for morning | monstration of rejoicing and respect. The fact that the mar- 
and promenade dress. riage was to take place was known some time , and it was 
As to bonnets, the mode for the moment is almost at a stand- | determined that on this occasion nothing should be wanting 
still; their form remains somewhat elevated, yet without ex- ;on the part of the inhabitants of Kelso to show the high re- 
aggeration ; but their styles of trimming are of the most op- | spect which among all classes of the people is entertained for 
posite descriptions. Some are remarkable for the simplicity of | the family of Roxburghe. A and influential committee 
their ornamentation, relying upon their general effect and a neat | was appointed, and a considerable sum of money was volun- 
bow of flower for their decoration, with strings of the same | tarily subscribed for the purpose of having the town decorated 
colour as the chapeau. Others again shine by their richness on the occasion. By daylight on Tuesday the inhabitants 
of velvet, plush (for the bavolets), and feathers, apropos of | began to decorate their homes, and flags, banners, and ever- 
which must be mentioned the new feather, most highly patro- | greens were shaped into numerous devices. The line of route 
nised, called the “ locophore,” but better deserving the appel-| from Floors Castle to the Episcopal Chapel was converted 
lation of bird than that of feather, the latter giving only an | into a perfect forest of green, with hundreds of flags floating 
inadequate idea of the ornament. The locophore is intended | in the air, The space in front of the chapel was laid with 
to take the place of the old bird of paradise on velvet bon- | carpet, and a number of young girls, all dressed in white, were 
nets, and consists of the head of a bird, to which is attached | stationed at the entrance to strew flowers in the path of the 
a long and rich (occasionally variegated) plumage of rare young bride as she left the chapel. 
beauty. This new plumewiseau, or oiseau-plume, will not!” The bridal party left Floors Castle shortly after eleven 
only add greatly to the beauty and distinction of an autamn | o'clock. Lady Charlotte and the youthful bridegroom expe- 
or winter bonnet, but also to its cost, for the Parisian chapeaux rienced a perfect ovation on descending from the carriage at 
locophorously ornamented are quoted at extremely high | the chapel, and the whole party were loudly cheered on pass- 
r 





ing down Roxburgh Street. On entering the Square, and pass- 
iumphal arch 


es. 
Visiting Dress.—Robe of plain mauye silk, trimmed with | ing at the same time through the tri of 
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Roxburghe’s band played a lively air, the town bell was rung, | that he loves another, and at once goes c and refuses to | the infidelity that was dishonest. Don’t (continued the Rev. 


and, amid cheering and waving of handkerchiefs the bridal | associate with anybody but her goat, who, being treated a lit- Canon) wear the surplice and robe of Christianity, and yet be- 


party passed on to the chapel. The bride’s dress was white | tle better than usual, doesn’t complain. 
satin, with two deep flounces of Bruxelles lace over tulle low 


tray the book. What right nas a man to preach, if he does 


“None of this is told on the stage, but every word of it is | not preach the Gospel; or if he does not believe it to be the 


body fluted with Bruxelles lace ; orange flowers in the hair, supposed to be set forth in the overture, and I am rather anx-| very Gospel? The use that is made of science at present in 


and a large square of Bruxelles lace over all. The ear-rings | ious to see how. 
were diamonds, aa —_— mother’s git The ornaments were 

i ls, her mot 
pen a | diamond locket, from Mrs. Russell ; diamond | claim his bride. The fortune-teller has died meanwhile, and 
and sky-blue enamel bracelet, the gift of her father; and —_ 
and diamond bracelet, the gift of her brother. Lady Char- 


Hoel and the goat have the secret allto themselves. Dinorah | of God ) 
| is roaming about, crazier than ever, but her sweetheart knows | seems to be to discover discord and not harmony, and to find 


certain quarters is utterly unlike the use that was made of it 


“ When the curtain rises, Hoel’s year of absence has just ex- | by Newton, the prince of science; by Locke and Bacon. They 
er, the Duchess of Rox- | pired, and he has returned to hunt up the buried treasure and | were men who bowed at the throne of revelation, and felt 


that nature, rightly understood, was in harmony with the Word 
; but nowadays the study of many scientific men 


lotte Innes Ker was attended to the altar by the following | nothing about it, as he is wholly intent on his mining | in science, not the handmaid of revelation, but the antagonist. 


ladies, who officiated as bridesmaids, viz.:—Miss Susan ! . | Operations. 
Grant Suttie, Lady Georgina Hamilton, Miss Dalton, Miss 


The bridesmaids were each presented by the noble bride with 
lockets of oval crystal with setting of alternate pearls and tur- | p iidd r 
quoises—under the crystal the letters “C. I. K.” (the bride's [pine metal is instantly to die, Hoel takes a poor daft bag- 





initials) in cypher in white enamel. : . i j 
After the ceremony the bridal party left the chapel in much | Corentine suspects there is something wrong, but Hoe 
the same order in which they entered—with this exception, | him a pailtul or so of wine, and his suspicions are removed. 


“True to the hour (midnight) the goat appears, and, at | confidence of an En 
Violet Campbell, Miss Grant Suttie, and the Hon. Miss Scott. | once offering his services as pilot, Hoel prepares to follow him | it not in Ascalon! 


(Hear, hear.) The eon of a simple heathen shakes the 
ish Bishop. Tell it not in Gath ; publish 
urely it has not come to that. Are we to 


to the Val Maudit, (the Cursed Vale.) where the gold is sup- | send our missionaries to evangelise the heathen, and be them- 
posed to be hidden. As the first person who touches the pre- | selves heathenised, as it were, instead of making converts? I 


trust that that book will never make its appearance in its full 


piper—Corentino—with him to officiate in that capacity. | form, but, ashamed of itself ere it is born, sneak back intoghe 
pod obscurity whence it comes. But if ever it be flung in the face 


of the English Church, we shall say with indignation that such 


that the bride was handed to the carriage by her husband, | So the party—Hoel, Corentino, and the goat—set out on their}a man ought neither to be bishop, presbyter, nor deacon. 


ly cheered. The party then drove to the Castle by the | little pleasure-trip, and, led by the goat, arrive in due time | (Cheers.) 
pe abn which ey took in entering the town. In the. Cas- | (double quick) at the Cursed Vale, where Corentino suddenly 
tle, a large and distinguished party were invited by the Duke | becomes as sober as an alderman, and, suspecting some foul | rj 
and Duchess of Roxburghe to share their hospitality previous | play, declines to do his part of the work. Just then Dinorah | ) 


to, and during, the marriage festivities —Adré 
Scotsman, Oct. 31. 





pleasantly addresses the Editor. 


ye done exceilent service in this line of late. t 
i gibbeted that wretched caitiff, Bully Butler; applied the | first in the field. The goat bounds along from rock to rock 


lash lustily to the shoulders of vexatious railway officials; | Dinorah after him, until they come to a bridge spanning a wild 
wland, of Martin’s-le-Grand, by the collar and | torrent, which they attempt to cross, when “a gust of wind 
shaken him soundly, yet deservedly; and consigned to an ig- | rushes through the ravine, the thunder bursts, the bridge falls 
nominious death that arch impostor, the frog in the coal, | into the torrent, and Dinorah falls with it.” Hoel, seeing now 
Encouraged by these notable achievements, I venture upon a| that it 2 ~ -_ ag eae ¥? to _ her, — her 

i i -}on to dry land, ru er temples, &c., &c., as in such cases 
ee eee d provided, and finally chants to her the same hymn 


seized Sir 


pose me to odijum and, it may be, to ridicule. made an 


There is an individual in whom all the world believe, of| that was being chanted a year before as they were on their 


Srom the | appears, and Corentino suggests that the first person to touch | tues, 

the gold (if they ever find it) shall be she. The goat is getting | cleft stick, doubtless the 
to be impatient and disgusted, and there is no time to wait. 
Writ o’ tae Wisp.—A correspondent of the Times thus | Hoel sees Dinorah, but thinks it is her spirit sent by the spirits 
to torment him. The truth is that it is or — and she 
Te ad i order of the day, and you | Las come to get her goat, which she immediately follows, to the 
ir, Shoving no eae Se Thus, ae reat relief of Corentino, who knows now that she will be the | American. 








ENGLIsH CRITIQUE ON AMERICAN SCULPTURE.—The Ame- 
can artist Mr. Hiram Powers, whose Greek Slave (reproduced 
ere in plaster) was the pet of 1851, is represented by two sta- 
one a fair ideal nymph who stands for California with a 
ons i that is fubled to point to 
the gold, before her in one hand, and a bunch of thorns be 
hind her in the other. His other work is a beautiful ideal 
bust of Proserpine, treated after the manner of the Clyte. 

But the best sculpture of this year comes again from an 
There is more in Mr. Story’s Cleopatra Seated 
»| than there was in the Greek Slave of Mr. Power. Here is no 
model of female grace, but the poetical conception of that 
“rare Egyptian” whom poets sing, and who was Egypt itself 
to the eyes of Antony. 

Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou should’st tow me after. 


In history she may be called a Greek, the daughter of a 


A Ptolemy, in art she is of Egypt, and so Mr. Story represents 
whom poets have sung and orators talked. It is ad-nitted that | Way to the charch, when she at once revives, becomes restored SypP 'y rep’ 


he is an erratic vagabond, and rejoices in misleading unwary | Dot only to life, but to reasun and to the arms of her beloved 


her; full featured, seated, her Egyptian head-dress suffering 


»| no lock of hair to stray into sight, and her eyes fixed h 
travellers who have the misfortune to be overtaken by the | Who henceforth desires no other treasure, and—but here the hes 8 on her 


shades of evening and lose their way. His favourite haunt is | story ends.” 
low marshy ground, where he appears as a flame at the height 
of a few feet above the surface. He is never stationary, bat, 





own fate. Her head rests on one clenched hand; the other 
hand is on her knee, a little serpent bracelet at its wrist, the 
tips of thumb and foretinger touching each other as her mind 


Aw Inpian Prrxce A GLocesTERSHTRE LaNDLORD.—His | works out,—and we see in her face and her whole form that 


like a perturbed spirit, wanders restlessly to and fro. On ap-/| Highness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has become the pro-| it is working out,—the question 


proaching him, it is confidently affi 


him. He is evidently supernatural, as all natural light follows | and nine miles from Cirencester, in 
an opposite law, its intensity being inverse 


his existence, especially as philosophers have generally ac-| per annum. The property anciently belon 


d hardly be stated that he goes by the names of “ Will-| spee, natural son to Henry IL by fair Rosamond. At the sup-| grand thought spoken in marble. Hard! 
ling teem { r cd een ranted te Sir William Sherrington, wh» fa its beauty is Mr 
Well, Sir, with full conviction of the obloquy which awaits | soon afterwards sold it to Mr. John Blomer, of Cowley, in the l, 
me, | boldly denounce this vagabond as a rank impostor, and | county of Glocester. A female descendant of this gentleman | only at the highest pur 


with-the-wisp,” “ Jack-with-a-lantern,” and “ Ignis fatwus.’| pression it was 


that he decreases in | prietor of Hatherop Castle and estate, situate on the Cotswold 
brightness, and no one has ever yet succeeded in capturing | Hills, about two miles from the pretty little town of Fairford 
n t Glocestershire. The 

y as the square of | estate comprises nearly 5,400 acres, with a rental (exclusive of ] 

the distance from its source. But who shall presume to doubt| the mansion, woods, and lands in hand) of about £7,000| Egypt” of the poets. There 


is it sin, 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us ? 
This in the fulness of her edy of life is the true “ Royal 
no mere prettiness of treat- 


ged to the nunnery | ment, there is not a conventional line. There is ex- 
cepted it, and even ventured to explain it by natural causes? | of Locock, in Wiltshire, tounded by Ela, wile of William Long- | pressi 


on throughout, and high | expression; a 
less noble 
Story’s other statue of the Libyan 
These are indeed works of a sculptor who aims 


of his art, and at the feet of 


I challenge the production of evidence in proof of his exist-| married Sir John Webb, Bart. (the second baronet of that) statues like these we could be content to strew the fragments 


ence, either past or present. Lam acquainted with the pheno-| name), of Canford, Dorsetshire, in whose family the Hathe 


mena of phosphoreace. I know that rotten wood in certain | property continued until the death of the fifth baronet in 1796,| American artist, Miss Hosmer, pleases us less. 


states and decaying lobsters shine in the dark ; I have seen| when his daughter and heiress, married to Anthon 





of a ton of Venuses and Cupids and Girls at the Bath. Another 
Her Zenobia 


— Earl | Captive is a on study of classic drapery after the manner of 
glow worms in England and fireflies in Italy ; but I assert that | of Shaftesbury, ded. The Countess of Shaftesbury left | Rachel in Phéd 


re; the Captive Queen of the East walks with 


rties ascribed to Jack do not admit of being referred | an only daughter and heiress, Lady Barbara Ashley Cooper, | a certain grandeur, but the expression of her face is weakly 
pert ap ee these well-known sources of light. There is a gase-| who es noma to the Hon. William Francis Ponsonby, af- | overdone, it is the fuce of a combative woman with strong an- 


ous compound of phosphorus and hydrogen which spontane- | terwards elevated to the peerage as Baron de Mauley. The | tipathies copelled to march w 
ously ignites in contact with air; and some have supposed | old manor-house, situate above the river Colne, and built by | There is nothii 
that this gas might be evolved from marshy soil and produce | Mr. John Blomer, early in the reign of Elizabeth, having fallen | seated on a mi 
the luminous appearance in question. However, the genera-| into decay, Lord de Mauley some few years since, at a cost of | bust of Medusa, in which she has 


tion of this gas in such localities has never been demonstrated, | many thousand pounds, built upon its site a noble baronial 


t, for the sake of argument, admitting the contrary, Jack | mansion, in the Elizabethan style of architecture, called “ Ha-| dusa is but the bust 
on oh depend on ite occurrence ; for it would be evolved | therop Castle.” His Lordship also rebuilt the parish church, | and curious about the hair.—. 
from the surface of the ground bubble by bubble, and each | which is close to the mansion, and with a beautiful mortuary 
bubble would inflame at the surface, and not give rise to a| chapel annexed. On the decease of Lord de Mauley the = 

iley 


persistent luminous flame hovering at a considerable elevation | perty descended to his Lordship’s second son, the Hon. As 
in the air, such as Jack is reported to be. 





and take a dose of physic. 
new in the of Miss Hosmer’s 

m, and we cannot see the poetry ol her 
sought the most fascinating 
|| treatment of the snaky hair and the winged head. This Me- 
& pretty young i rather piquant 


Tae Watitep Laxe.—The wondertul Walled Lake is 
situated in the central part of Wright county, Iowa. The 





George John Ponsonby, M.P. for Cirencester. Mr. Ponsonby | shape of the lake is oval. It is about two miles in length and 


Nothing is more remarkable than the inaccuracy of popular | having left the neighbourhood, he determined to sell the estate, | one wide, in the widest part, comprising an areez of some two 
observation with reference to natural phenomena. It is not} an‘ it was advertised to be sold at the Mart, London, on Fri- | thousand acres. The wall inclosing this area is over six miles 


sufficient that men have eyes in their heads to enable them to | day last. However, on the previous evening his Highness the | in length, and is built or com 


see correctly. They must learn to observe as well as to see; | 


of stones varying in size 


Maharajah Dhuleep Singh became the owner of the property, | from boulders of two tons weight down to small pebbles, and 
or, in other words, to look with their brains as well as their | by private contract, at the price, it is said, of £225,000. The | is intermixed with earth. 


The top of the wall is uniform in 


eyes. Who doubted the existence of witches a century or two | Maharajah is well known to be passionately fond of field sports, | height above the water in all parts, which makes its height to 


ago? Did not the celebrated Henry More attempt to demon- | and he could not have chosen a more celebrated hunting or | vary on the land side accord 


ing to the unevenness of the coun- 


strate the being of a God from their existence? But what) shooting country in which to take up hisresidenee. It is said | try, from two to twelve feet in height. In the highest part 
educated person now believes in a witch? The last witch is/ at Cirencester that Hatherop Castle, spacious as it is now, is | the wall measures from ten to twelve feet thick at the base, 
dead. Ghosts are rapidly dying out; and so one popular mis-| to be considerably enlarged, and that his >) a intends to | and from four to six at the rm Ng ary each way, outward 


belief after another will disappear. In conclusion I beg to| maintain a large establishment.— Zunes, Oct. 2 
state that I have made many inquiries after Jack and have | 
attentively perused the records of his history; and I have 





Satmon my Ancrent Tres.—Mr. J. W. Slade, of Croydon 


and inward. Thereis no ou the lake frequently rises 
and flows over the top of the wall. The“lake at the deepest 
,| part is about ten feet in depth, and abounds with large and fine 


come to the conclusion that he never presents himself except ne Professor Kingsley as regards salmon in ancient times. | fish, such as pike, pickeael, bass, perch, 


to a drunken man in boggy ground on a foggy night,—condi- 


a recollect —s + meg g whe that = —s 
ions in which accuracy of observation can hardly be insured. | book, “ The Life of William of Wykeham,” by the Rev. - | agitation large 
inuen t know what I have to expect. Jack's friends will|kenzie Walcott. He writes:—“In the hall of Winchester | of all kinds are plenty upon its 


The water is clear as crystal, and there js no bubbling or 
to indicate any springs or feeders. Wild fowl 
m. At the north end are 


doubtless assail me in terms of no small indignation. You}College have been entertained kings, prelates, and nobles. | two small groves of about ten acres each, no timber being 


have recently had occasion to enlighten the public on certain | The following extracts refer to some of the visits:—A.D. 1410. | near. It has the ap) 


ce of having been walled up by 


pearan 
points which some persons were interested in keeping in the | Equitanti Glocestriam pro lampredis providendis et ij gross | human hands, and looks like a huge fortress, yet there are no 


dark, and the whole pack has been howling ferociously ever | salmon et in perches et tenche emptis Oxon et diversis pisci 





-| rocks in that village for miles around. There are no visible 


since, like curs with their legs in a trap. Nevertheless, magnu| bus emptis London. Sturgion, i. par de porpays. i. cauda de | signs of the lake being the result of volcanic action, the bed 
at. 


est veriias et 





Woo 1s Drxoran ?—The story of the new opera of “ Dino- 
rah” is told in a sprightly veim by the erudite Mr. Pyps, of 
Vanity Fair :— | twelve pike from the store, - —_ viijs. iiijd.), seven gal 

“ It is all about two lovers and a goat. The scene is laid in | lons of minnows, ten gross of eels at 
ane The lovers are Dinorah and Hoel. Hoel is a goat-| mullets, bought of William Colman, at Poole; eight pi 
herd and Dinorah is a milk-maid. The goat is a mutual | quarters of roach, one dozen and a half of sea 


turbut, crabbes ad Sarum erga adventum dni epi iiijl. vs. ijd. 1 1 
| Again : I find a notice of a dinner placed before King Richard |lake is seventeen miles from Boon river on the west, eight 

IL, 1394, by the good bishop, in which the following list of | miles from Iowa on the east, and about one hundred miles 
| dishes and expenses incurred are given :—Twelve bream and | from Cedar Rapids. It is one of the greatest wonders of the 


ve epee By, seekers.— Portland 7'ranscript. 


, four con- 
friend. | gers, four crabs, three lobsters, ‘bought at Salis’ For a 


being perfectly smooth and the border of regular form. The 


- | West, and has already been visited by hundreds of curiosity 





Krr Norrtn's Reiime Passion.—Certain it was the 
Mearns” among those w: dreams, and then (1854) 


7 4 came aking \ 
“At the time the story opens, the lovers are in trouble. | man hired to catch trout; expenses of one Hegfield going t8 as around him, when the spring wy ty ym 


They were to have been wed a year or so before, but as they | Salisbury for fish ; for wages of Thomas Wayte to take care of 


ts of sunshine into the little room where he lay, the re- 


were on the way to church a thunder-storm came up, the wed- fish, &e.; &.” William of Wykeham was noted for his great | lics of a youthful passion, one that with him never grew old. 


Sey procession was dispersed 
os, Sassted (her betrothed not having a red), the union is in-| ters to place before his guests; and right 


, Dinorah’s homestead was struck | hospitality, and his bills of fare are indeed most sumptuous; | It was an affecting sight to see him busy, nay, quite absorbed, 
htning and burned down, and as she is now too poor to | he seems to have collected the fat of the land from all quar-| with the 


-tackle scattered about his bed, prop up 


merry must have | with pillows—his noble head, yet glorious with its flowing 


definitely postponed. Hoel takes this very much to heart, | been the meetings of Church and State under the roof of the | locks, carefully combed by attentive hands, and falling on 


and resolves at once to get rich or die in the attempt. In this | hall wherein modern days a. = = daily provided for | each side of his unfaded face. 


: - - FP 
emergency he consults a fortune-teller, who tells him of a lot | seventy juvenile mouths. 
of qua hid away somewhere underground, which, by follow- 





i i i btain, and thus become the rich-| Tae First Instatwent; Dr. CoLenso.—At a meeting of | it in his pocket-book, he would tell 
oxfiess in’ Brittany. Miler instructions are that he must im-/ the British and Foreign Bible Society at Manchester on the 


mediately leave town and go to a far country without bidding | 28th ult., the Rev. Canon Stowell said that this society, in 


. How neatly he picked out each 
elegantly fly from its little bunch, drawing it out with 
trembling hand along the white coverlet, and then replacing 
ever and anon of the 
used to fish in of old, and of the deeds he had per- 


streams he 
formed in his childhood and youth. These precious relics of 


; implicity of its object, in the catholicity of its character,|a bygone sport were wont to be brought out in the early 
his lady-love or anybody good-bye, and there spend a year of | the simplicity 0 » it ; ) 5 , L ly 
toil and privation in order to discipline and purify himself. | and in the achievements of its holy enterprise, added a new Pane. yr sickness confined him to his room. 


Darixe OvTRaAG J —At Ti uarter 
Sessions, latel we seearibik ceed Medals, ne 
robbery, and, beiag found guilty, was sen- 


irati this ti if he would come back Dino- | evidencg of the word of God, an evidence ten 
— by Sealand him to. the treasure, and it would be his stronger than all the petty assaults that learned philosophers 
and his heirs forever. The youth swallows all this as if it|—learned in human lore, but ignorant of divine lore—were 
had been the Sunday-school truth, and, eng: by leave | hurling against the blessed rock of truth. He had a certain 
of everybody, di Dinorah, finding 


gone, thinks | respect for open infidelity ; but he complained most of all of | was indicted 
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tenced by Serjeant Howley to three months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour. No sooner was this sentence uttered than, 
with a rapidity almost inconceivable, and while perceived by 
perhaps not more than three persons in Court, Carey drew 
back in the dock, and, drawing his arm round, flung a stone 
of nearly one pound weight, with his full strength, direct at 
the learned eant. It passed as if out of a sling, so rapidly 
did it go from the hand of the prisoner to the place where his 
Worship was sitting, in the centre of a full bench of Magis- 
trates. The Serjeant had not taken his eye off the prisoner 
after sentencing him, and to this might be attributed his 
escape; for he perceived the sudden movement, and, seated on 
a light chair with castors, he moved back and threw himself 
off the chair. So rapidly did the whole thing take place that 
the sténe passed across the spot that the chairman had left, 
and struck the panelling behind his chair. The violence of 
the blow smashed the stone, and a small portion of it remained 
em ed firmly in the wood-work. The learned Serjeant 
was speedily assisted to his seat by the Magistrate sitting be- 
side him, and the stone was picked up; and in a short and 
hurried consultation by the Bench, it was agreed to return an 
information against the prisoner for next assizes, the grand 
jury having just been discharged. The occurrence of this 
dreadful outrage created a deep sensation, ny «aye as it did 
in the presence of twelve Magistrates, over thirty of the con- 
stabulary, and a densely-crowded court. The prisoner alone 
appeared indifferent at the terrible nature of the offence he 
had committed.— Clonmel Chronicle. 


Corton Prospects.—A report from Mr. Bunch, the British 
Consul at Charleston, which has been communicated by Earl 
Russell to the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, states 
that \the quantity of cotton now re ing in the Southern 
States of America is 3,950,000 bales, including the crop of 1862, 
not yet picked, which he estimates at not more than 1,500,000 
bales, Of the crop of 1861, about one million bales have been 
destroyed, to prevent its falling into the hands of the Federal 
invaders. 

Letters from Calcutta give us rather an encouraging accouat 
of the progress of Indian cotton cultivation. Several native 

rincess and capitalists, such as the Maharajah of Rewah, and 
ooshial Chund, the banker, of Jubbulpore, have taken up 
this business, advancing money to the cotton-growers, and 
procuring from England the requisite machinery,—gins to 

clean the cotton and separate fibre from seed: 
press and it, when stowed into the It is, however, 
ce of English agents in the cotton- 


declared that the 
producing districts is still necessary to prevent ne; ce and 
edulteration in preparing this article for our ane 


is, or screws to 





STRANGE SEIZURE UNDER THE New Poacurne Act.—A 
few weeks ago, a party of nine started from Ironbridge on an 
a sporting expedition. They were highly successful, and 
having filled their bags with a choice collection of plump 
hares and rabbits, were pre g for the return homewards, 
when, unfortunately, one of their number gave word that the 
police were approaching. A hurried consultation at once 
took place, and it was mooted whether force might not be used 
to prevent the civil power Lea gee them of their spoil. 
Better counsels, however, prevailed, and it was determined, if 
possible, to circumvent the police by . It seems that 
during their P ions these inidnight sportsmen came 
across a wasp’s nest, and this wasp’s nest was placed in a bag 
which had been emptied of its complement of hares and rab- 
bits; and while the other parties were good their re- 
treat, the owner of this particular bag stood with it directly in 
the way of the policeman. “ What have you gotin that bag ?” 
inquired the constable. “ What is that to you?” replied the 
poacher. “It’s a deal to me,” returned the policeman ; 
“and you must give it up.” “I shanna’,” retorted the er. 
“Then I must make you,” rejoined the policeman, and he was 
proceeding to secure the bag by force, when the poacher ex- 
claimed, “D— the bag—take it.” Eagerly did the constable 
clutch it, quickly did he tear it open, and thrust his arm into 
its depths. But instead of game so confidently anticipated 
the astonished officer was in a second enveloped in a cloud of 
what are locally known as“ whapses.” With acry of min- 
»-«.1 surprise and pain he flung the bag from him, and, taking 
vo his heels, left the poachers to carry off their booty in safety. 
—Birmingham Post. 





A Poer’s Insprrations.—“ We recognize the beauty which 
nourishes the soul in the bright orbs that shine in heaven— 
in the volutes of the flower—in the a of prain fields—in 
the slanting of tall, eastern trees—in the blue distance of 
mountains—in the grouping of clouds and in the gleaming of 
silver rivers. We perceive it in the song of birds—in the harp 
of Holus—in the sighing of the night-wind—in the repining 
voice of the forest—in, the surf that complains to the shore— 
in the perfume of the violet—and in the suggestive odour that 
comes at eventide from far-distant, undiscovered islands—over 
dim oceans illimitable and unexplored!” And, further, “ we 
own it in all noble thoughts—in all unworldly motives—in all 
chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds. We find an 
interpretation of divinity in the beauty of woman—in the 
seed of her step—in the lustre of her & in the melody of 

er voice—in her soft laughter—in her sigh—in the harmoni- 
ous rustling of her robes. Deeply we feel it in her winning 
endearments—in her burning enthusiasms—in her gentle cha- 
rities—in her meek and devotional endurance; but above all! 
ah! far above all—we kneel to it, we worship it,in the faith— 
in the purity—in the st h—in the altogether divine ma- 
jesty of her love.”— Edgar Allan Poe. 





Riewarp Martin or Gatway.—In one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons upon the subject of cruelty to animals, 
he was interrupted by ironical cheers; but he went on to the 
end without stop or notice, and when he had finished, stepped 
quietly across the floor towards the quarter whence the noise 
had proceeded, and with the utmost mildness of manner pre- 
sumed to ask who it was that cried “ Hare, hare!” To an 
Irish gentleman, and one famous, too, for his skill in the 
duello, it was no trifle to volunteer a reply to such a question, 
and the derisive “ Hear, hear!” was unacknowledged—only a 
member on a back seat pointed slily down to a city represent- 
ative sitting on the bench below him, and Martin’s wrath was 
instantly appeased. “Ob,” he exclaimed, “was it only an 
alderman?” and, turning on his heel, walked back to his 
= Another of his Parliamentary escapades was yet more 

aughable. A leading morning journal incurred his ire by a 
report of his speech, and he waited upon the editor for an ex- 
planation. The editor stated that it was written by one of the 
most intelligent and accurate reporters his staff, and he 
could hardly imagine any, far less any berate, intention to 
misrepresent the honourable gentleman. To this excuse the 
comp'sinant only replied by pulling a copy of the paper out 
of his pocket, and indignant! pointing to the obnoxious 

claiming, “Sir, did I ever spake in itslics ?” 


laughter, and the affair was compromised without rancour or 
beetenea Men I have Known,” in Leisure Hour. 





A Curious Marriace Pomt.—A curious point of law was 
raised at yet Police Say on Wednesday. A 
man was c with bigamy, and a second marriage was 
not disputed. But, as the prisoner’s second “ wife” was his 
own niece—a girl of seventeen—and as a niece is within the 
prohibited degrees, the question was raised whether a second 
marriage contracted under such circumstances could be held 
to constitute the offence of bigamy. The Magistrate at first 
seemed disposed to hold that it could not, but on being re- 
ferred to a case repo in “ Archbold,” he found that “ it 
was of no importance whether the second marriage was void 
or not for the purpose of prosecution for bigamy.” The pri- 
soner was therefore committed for trial_— London paper. 





Taree Views or THE GREAT CAMEL QuEsTION.—A 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and a German were commis- 
sioned to give the world the benefit of their views on that in- 
teresting animal, the camel. Away goes the Frenchman to 
the Jardin des Plantes, spends an hour there in rapid investi- 
gation, returns, and writes a paragraph, in which there is no 
phrase which the Academy can blame, but also no phrase 
which adds to the general knowledge. He is perfectly satis- 
fied, however, and says, le cvild, le chameau! The Eo lish- 
man picks up his tea-caddy and a magazine of comforts; 
pitches his tent in the East; remains there studying the camel 
in its habits; and returns with a thick volume of facts, ar- 
ranged without order, expounded without philosophy, but 
serving as valuable materials for all who come afterhim. The 
German, Soopans the frivolity of the Frenchman, and the 
ager ical mafter-of-factness of the Englishman, retires to 

is study, there to construct the idea of a camel from out of the 
depths of his moral consciousness. And he is still at it— 
Lewis's Life of Goethe, 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 723. By J. Dufresne. 
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White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTiIon TO PrRoBLEM No. 722. 











White. Black. 

1. RtksR 1 PtoQ7(e) 

2. Rto K B, ch 2. K tks 

3. B tks P 3. B tks B 

4. Kt to B 4, and draws. 4 

(a) 1. KtksR 

2. Btks P 2. P tks B 

%. Kt to Kt3 %. BtoQ4 

4. Kt to B sq 4 BtoQBS 

5. K to Kt2 5. KtoQ7 

6. KtoR 6. K to B6 

7. Kt to Kt 3, and draws. 
GAME played bet Messrs. Sol and Hannab. 
White (8.) Black (H.) White (8.) Black (H.) 
1PtQB4 PtoK4 17 Rtks RP KtoB2 
2PtoK3 PtoK B4 18 RtoR8 K KttoR3 
8 BtoQ3s PtoK5 44h PteoQ4 
4 Bto B2 Qto Kt4 20 Kto B2 P tks P 
5 PtoK Kt3 AS 47 21 Rtks B R tks R 
6PtoK B3 ttoK BS 22 K tks Kt P tks P 
7 KttoQB3s ad 23 P tks P PtoQR3 
8PtksKP BtksP,ch(a) | 2% Bto Kt2 R to 
9 P tks B 7 , ch 2% Kt toK4 Ktto B4 
10 KtoB KttoKkt5 |%KtoBé4 Ktto K2 
LEERY P tks P 27 Rto K Kt Kt to Kt 3, ch 
12 B tks P (5) ROE a) 28 K to B3 Kt to R5, ch 
13 Bto B3 723% 29 K to Kt4 RtoKR 
14 Q to Kt 2(4) tks B,ch | 30 Ktto Kt5,ch K to Kt3 
15 Kt tke R pd Bey | to KR, dnd wins 
16 Q tks Q t tks Q (¢) 





(a) Rather too hazardous a sacrifice for a match game.—(d) 
Had White taken this P with Kt, Black’s next move would have 
forced the game (0) Castling would have been better, as it would 
have protected the R P after t 
to give up two pieces for a Rook, in 
and finish the attack, as he has already a 
would also have given White a won game here, but not so easily. 
—(®) And Black comes off minus a fatal “ exchange.” 


daz week. ond not boing aifels tate Soets way heals » Ba- 
nagher, they were leavouring ito a safe ancho: 
for the night under the island of Tofhalles, when, from pon a 
m ion of distance, and during the , the yacht 
pitched, struck upon a projecting jog where she was soon 
stove in and sunk. Major Bruce end his companion and the 
crew succeeded in effecting a landing on the island in the 
punt of the yacht, where they were obl to remain during 
the night, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. The 
acht, which was well equipped and found, has been totally 
fost, with some valuable fowling-pieces and other property.— 
Saunders’. News-Letter. 


A Damrer For Rriotrers.—Capt. Hans Busk, of the Victoria 
Rifles, writes to the Times recommending the use of fire-en- 
gines for quelling popular disorders, such as the Hyde Park 
and Birkenhead riots. He speaks highly from actual ex- 
— of the effects of such a mode of treatment; and the 

t that the rain greatly contributed to the cessation of the 
Hyde Park disturbances, supports this view of the “cold 
water cure.” 

Tue Cunnine Hare.—A hare was once surrounded by an 
inundation. Seeing no means of escape, puss climbed to the 
top of the only tree on the little island, which tree hung over 
the water. A countryman seeing the position of the hare, 
thought to make his supper off her. He therefore put off in a 
Boat, landed under the tree, and soon climbed. waited 
unti) he had, by considerable labour, reached her retreat, when 
she dropped into the boat, and instantly gnawing off the cord 
that fastened it, the running water carried the boat off, and 
left the man solitary and alone on the island. In due time the 
boat struck the shore of the main land, and puss made her 
escape, while her pursuer had to remain twenty-four hours on 
the island before he was rescued.—French 











paper. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
SEINE, . 5 nevincncethn adilaetne te J. GRAU. 


DINORAH ; Or, LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL, 
Will be produced for the first time in this country, 
Monday Evening, Nov. 24th, 

when Mr. GRAU trusts to merit the general approbation of his 
ye by the ae and complete manner in which it will be 

LACED ON THE STAGE, as NEW SCENERY AND 
NEW DRESS as well as in its VOCAL, CHORAL, AND 
ORCHESTRAL INTERPRETATION. 

Upon this occasion 

ANGIOLINA CORDIER 
will have the honour to make 
Her Pirst A in New York 

in the ROLE OF THE HEROINE 


LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 7}¢. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 22—The theatre will be closed for the rehearsal 
of the grand fairy spectacle entitled, 
“ BLONDETTB,” 
whieh will be produced 
Monday, November 24th, 


with Go’ us Scenery, Splendid Dresses, New Music, Novel Me- 
chanical Tricks and Effects, and the most elaborate 


PROPERTIES AND STAGE APPOINTMENTS. 


PROFESSOR JNO. W. 8S. HOWS 
Respectfully announces his 
Annual Course of Public 
At DODWORTH'S HALL, Broadway, on the. Evening of Frrpay, 
Nov. 14, and the two hee he Fridays. To commence at a quar- 


ter before 8 o'clock . 
Tickets 50 cents. 


Course Tickets, one dollar each. Admitting a Lady and Gentle- 
man, one dollar and half. May be obtained, with me of 
course, at D. a & Co., Rushton’s, 10 Astor House; Mr. 
Hows, 5 Cottage e, and at the Door on the night of the First 
Reading. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 


cers, Travellers, &c., com 











power and wide 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, , 
6693¢ Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 
N®% WEAR’S CALLING CARD— 


Will be issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE'S. 


ARD ALBUMS-—JUST RECEIVED 

at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. 

REPARE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
P Visiting Card. Will be issued by GIMBREDE, first of 
December. 

GREAT VARIETY 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
At very ar ain rices, 
A’ 


688 y- 


CLUB RATES. 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 























Marre Antorxetre’s Harpsicnorp.—A Paris correspon- 
dent writes that in a window of ove of the brilliant shops of 
the Boulevards (No. 28 Italiens) may be seen a relict of some 
Sen ip ops comvestad by Deneas Tas great grander 
ette. It was construct in, | 
of the present owner of the store, Blanchet Fils, and founder 
of the house in 1750. It is a primitive looking instrument, a 
mere wooden box without legs, containing five octaves—the 
keys of a funeral black, with the aecodem keys white. It is 

ted a light colour, the sides and covers are gaily and gan 
| dily ad with birds, beasts, butterflies, flowers, &c., on 
it is the inscription: “ Fait par Pascal Taskin, 1778.” 


t named ihe 


Loss or a Yacutr on Loven Dere.— 
e and his friend 


Parsonstown, is the owner of a pleasure 
Mr. Hutton, 23rd Fusiliers, were taking a cruise in 





| Lurline, which was built on the Mersey. 


, , “Sir, Lough 
effect was so ludicrous, that both parties burst into a fit of| Dreg, when they were overtaken by the severe storm of Thurs- 





distance, who are kind eno to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has t us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
lishmen of his p bourhood, and then say as much for the 
A as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus rendicr uss substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would searcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 


Three Copies, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the albion Engraving of which & List is pubiihed 
on our first page, to -up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper aND 

r one ye; OF TWO extra Copies, or Two Bagravings, to 
the getter-up. 








